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Now-a more convenient form 








of your dependable treatment ‘ 


The new SULMET Sulfamethazine Soluble Powder 
dissolves rapidly and uniformly in the drinking water. 
It gives you a new easy-to-store, easy-to-use form of the 
fast-acting SULMET that you have depended on for 
immediate action over the years. 

Now you can keep a supply of SULMET on hand at 
all times for emergency use — to treat one animal or an 
entire herd and all with the same ease and assurance. 

SULMET gives you longer, stronger action; provides 
effective blood levels of sulfamethazine; it is powerful 
but easy on the animal; costs less per treatment and you 
give lower dosages at less frequent intervals — frequently 
one dose is sufficient ! 

P.S. SULMET Sulfamethazine Drinking Water Solu- 
tion is also available. 

Get SULMET in either form from your veterinarian, 
druggist or feed dealer. For free literature, write to 
American Cyanamid Company, Farm and Home Division, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


SULM 


SULFAMETHAZIN 

















TREAT 
Shipping Pneumonia, Foot Rot, 
Coccidiosis, Blue Bag, 
Bacillary Enteritis 
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FT Powertul, gentle longer acting | 
Soluble Powder 
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MEAT RESEARCH DEVELOPMENTS : 


The important effect that meat 
research has on you and your in- 
dustry will be plain to see when 
you read the NWGA convention 
speech of Dr. H. E. Robinson, 
Swift and Company, published in 
this issue on page 14. Dr. Rob- 
inson's speech gives you an idea 
of what to look for in the way of 
meat preservation and marketing 
in the future. 


IMPROVEMENTS THROUGH BREEDING: 


Another outstanding NWGA con- 
vention speech, delivered by 
University of California's Dr. 
J. F. Wilson is carried in this 
issue on page 10. Dr. Wilson's 
report stresses the need for new 
methods in sheep improvement 
programs. 


WHITE MUSCLE DISEASE: 


The fourth installment in our 


Sheep disease series concerns 
itself with white muscle dis- 
ease. Widen your knowledge of 
potential sheep killer diseases 
by turning to page 9 in this 
issue. 


MOTHS MAY STARVE: 


A completely moth proof woolen 
fabric is now being used to up- 
holster furniture by a leading 
manufacturer. Read about the de- 
velopments with the wool fiber 
on page ll. 


AUXILIARY NEWS—PAGE 24: 


This month's Auxiliary sec- 
tion is brimming over with news 
of interest to the women—(men 
may be interested too). You'll 
find a report from newly elected 
President Mrs. Rudie Mick; a 
convention report by Mrs. Roy M. 
Laird; a "Why I Like Wool" Es- 
say; a new bride in wool; and 
the lamb dish of the month. 


INCREASED FEED EFFICIENCY: 


Excerpts from the NWGA conven- 
tion speech of Armour and Com- 
pany's Jerry Sotola are carried 
in this issue on page 20. This is 
the first part of Mr. Sotola's 
speech which will be carried asa 
monthly series and deal with 
livestock nutrition. 
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“Oh, those terrible mei, taking away your nice warm clothes.” 
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Surveys 
the fundamental 
processes-- including 


the applied phases 








RANGE 
MANAGEMENT 


By ARTHUR W. SAMPSON 


Written by one of America’s out- 


standing authorities in this field, 
Range Management emphasizes the 
general principles of the subject with- 
out minimizing practical applications. 

It’s divided into four sections, for 
handy, on-the-job use. The first gives 
a comprehensive picture of the field, 
comparing it with related fields and 
evaluating the end products of the 
range. Section Two describes, illus- 
trates, and discusses native forest 
plants. The third section shows how 
you can improve and manage range 
and stock, considering artificial and 
natural reseeding, water development, 
sanitation, etc. The last section offers 
methods of protecting land resources 
and range livestock, showing how to 
prevent livestock losses, how to control 
soil erosion, how to administer grazing 
on public lands, etc. 

Sampson’s convenient and informa- 
tive approach to range management 
problems may be just what you're 
looking for as a guide to cutting costs 
and increasing profit and yield. Find 
out for yourself by ordering a copy 
today. 


1952 
For sale by: 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
414 Crandall Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 


570 Pages $7.50 














MT. HAGGIN 
For over 50 years breeders of great 
sheep 

OFFERING 

HAMPSHIRE RAMS 

Dropped February, 1956 

Registered HAMPSHIRE EWES 

Dropped February, 1956 

TARGHEE RAMS 

COLUMBIA RAMS 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR QUOTATIONS OR 
STOP IN AND SEE US. 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
H. E. Furgeson, D.V.M., Mgr. 
ANACONDA, MONTANA 








Wyoming 
“Sheep Set-Up” 


Deeded ranches and deeded lands on water, 
State Leases, and Taylor-grazing rights control- 
ling area, 10 by 27 miles, in western Wyoming. 
Two sets of extensive improvements, (5 bedroom 
modern home) and complete sheep and ranch 
equip. Cuts 850 tons of hay. (Hay and grain 
on hand.) 


INCLUDED: 7,000 top ewes, aged 1 to 4 only. 
100 cattle, 80 horses (saddie and work), Taylor- 
grazing permits for 8,500 sheep (spring and sum- 
mer), and winter range OWNED and Taylor- 
grazing commingled for 8,500 head. In ONE 
OWNERSHIP for 50 years. Owner ill and retiring. 
Price is adjusted to current values. Terms and 
Financing to awe buyer. 

tails write broker. 


“Winter Sheep Range” 


Winter range for 5,000 sheep in Emery County, 
Utah, west of Green River. 840 acres of deeded 
for headquarters, flowing wel!s, springs and 
creeks of water. State leases and Taylor-grazing 
for 5,000 head. PRICE—on today’s market. 


For full details, write: 


George W. Smith 


BROKER 
c/o Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah 


For complete de- 














COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 





ANNUAL MEETING — JUNE 24-25 
FLATHEAD LAKE, MONTANA 
Ernest White, Program Chairman 


SHOW AND SALE — SEPTEMBER 25-26 
CHILLICOTHE, MISSOURI 
Everett Vannorsdel, Sale Committee Chairman 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
Mr. Alma Esplin, Secretary 
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WOOL SALES INFORMATION 


In order to have the sale of your wool 
included in the current (1956) market- 
ing year, it will be necessary for you to 
have all the information to complete the 
sales document showing the net sales 
proceeds for the wool by March 31, 
1957. 


SOIL BANK CONTRACTS 


The deadline for signing Soil Bank 
Conservation Reserve contracts, to be- 
gin in 1957, has been extended from 
the original closing date of March 15 
to April 15. The USDA announces that 
the reason for this is the current heavy 
work load in county ASC committee 
offices where, in addition to the Conser- 
vation Reserve contracts, agreements 
are now being signed on spring planted 
“basic” crops for the 1957 Soil Bank 
Acreage Reserve program. 


MEXICANS BUY U. S. CATTLE 


Mexican cattle buyers have bought 
or contracted to buy about $4 million 
worth of U. S. cattle as breeding stock 
under the Export-Import Bank loan 
made to Mexico last fall. Among the 
beef cattle purchased or contracted for 
so far—approximately 14,800 head at 
$3,050,000—are Zebu, Santa Gertrudis, 
Charolais Cross, Hereford, Angus, and 
Shorthorn. They have been purchased 
in Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, and 
Colorado. Approximately 2,900 head of 
dairy cattle have been purchased in 10 
States at $900,000. 





CLEVER TAM-O-SHANTERS 


A unique addition to the name 
card badges at the NWGA con- 
vention in Las Vegas were the 
colorful Scotch plaid Tam-O- 
Shanters, supplied through the 


courtesy of the Pendleton Woolen 
Mills. Many favorable comments 
were made on the clever all-wool 
“Tams” which fastened right to 
the name card. 





TOO MUCH GRASS SEED 


Infections and injury caused by grag: 
seeds has caused heavy stock losses jp 
most of the sheep-raising districts of 
South Australia, according to the 
Australian Wool Bureau. 

Sheep of all ages have been affected, 
but lambs have been most prone to inp. 
jury. The good year has brought an / 
abundance of ripening grass seeds | 
which have been a serious problem to 
hundreds of sheepmen. Department of 
Agriculture advisers have warned 
graziers to mow heavily seeding paé. | 
docks or move sheep to areas where | 
grass seeds are not so numerous. 
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CUDAHY EXPANDS PLANT 


The Cudahy Packing Company ex. | 
panded its plant in Salt Lake City and 
opened it to use in February. Additions | 
to the plant cost approximately $1 mil- 
lion and added 28,000 square feet of 
floor space. The Salt Lake unit is a | 
key operation in Cudahy’s chain of | 
seven meat processing plants, all lo- 
cated west of the Mississippi River. 


LIVESTOCK TAKE TO AIR 


Livestock shipments by air were the | 
heaviest in history during the last fiscal 
year, according to figures released of | 
the number examined by USDA inspec- 
tors at importation and exportation 
points in the United States. Aircraft 
carried 63 percent of all U. S. livestock 
shipped overseas and for the first time, 
more cattle were shipped by plane than 
by boat. 

All but 24 of the 1,302 sheep exported 
went by air. 


HARRY E. REED RETIRES 


Harry E. Reed, chief of the Livestock 
Division of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, retired on January 31. Mr. 
Reed has been well known throughout 
the U. S. livestock industry for many 
years. His successor has not been made 
known (February 20). 


MONTANA WOOL MARKETING 


A new wool growers’ marketing or- 
ganization, to be known as the North- 
west Wool Marketing Association, was 
formed in Helena, Montana in late 
January. 

Gene Etchart of Glasgow, Montana, | 
was elected president. Phil Kern of El- | 
lensburg, Washington, is vice president. 
T. James Murphy of Livingston, Mon- | 
tana, is the treasurer. Directors named 
are Harold Briggs of Dell, Montana, and 
Ralph Dreyer of Circle, Montana. All 
are engaged in the sheep business. Ed 
Whitworth, a Montana sheepman, was 
selected secretary-manager for the 
organization. 
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1957 GRAZING FEES 
B.L.M. LANDS 


As a drought-relief measure, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Seaton announced 
on January 23 that the new fees for 
grazing on Taylor District lands would 
be postponed one year. 


Two years ago former Secretary of 
the Interior McKay announced that, 
beginning with January 1, 1957, the 
combined grazing and range improve- 
ment fees would be equal to the aver- 
age price per pound of beef and lamb 
for the preceding year as reported by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service for 
the 11 Western States; 25 percent of 
the fee would be allocated to range 
improvement. It is the application of 
this new formula that Secretary Seaton 
has postponed until January 1, 1958. 

Fees for the current year, therefore, 
remain at 15 cents per head per month 
for cattle and 3 cents for sheep or goats. 


1957 FOREST FEES 


Average forest grazing fees on sheep 
in 1957 will be 9 cents per head per 
month. This compares with 8.75 cents 
last year. On cattle the average fee this 
year is 34 cents per head per month, 
one cent less than last year. The 1956 
average prices received by stockmen in 
the eleven western States for sheep and 
lambs and cattle on which the adjust- 
ment in fees are based will not be re- 
leased by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service until some time in April. 


RAMBOUILLETS TO ETHIOPIA 


A flock of 100 Rambouillets left New 
Mexico in February headed for Ethiopia 
where they will be used in cross breed- 
ing to improve the African country’s 
flocks. The % rams and 25 ewes flew 
from New York, financed by the U. S. 
Government, which also paid for the 
sheep. 

The ewes were from the H. McGee 
ranch, south of Roswell and the rams 
from the Flying H ranch west of Ros- 
well. 





about our cover 


Wending their way to that 
wonderful spring pasture, the 
sheep herd on our March cover 
was photographed at Pilot Rock 
in Umatilla County, Oregon, by 
Gifford Photographers, Salem, 
Oregon. 


March, 1957 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


‘wed’s PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT $ 
". ins’ PROFITABLE SHEEP : 
Clawson’s WESTERN RANGE AND LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 
Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDRY 
Hopkin’s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER 
Kammlade’s SHEEP SCIENCE 
Morrison’s FEEDS AND FEEDING 
Newsom’s SHEEP DISEASES 
Rice, Andrews & Warwick's BREEDING BETTER LIVESTOCK 
Sampson’s RANGE MANAGEMENT 
Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING 
Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Stoddart & Smith’s RANGE MANAGEMENT 
Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE 
Wentworth’s AMERICA’S SHEEP TRAILS 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
414 Crandall Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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GET MORE MONEY FOR YOUR WOOL: 


, _ LANOLIN gers 
cont KETADS 


BASE 
EMULSION ©"). 
BRANDING LIQUID ee 


— a 


sacesorvore 





= 
=a -> STAYS ON 


y Rain, snow, sun, sheep dip, dust or harsh treatment 

won’t remove the KEmp’s brand. Range-proved 
colors of orange, red, black, green or blue stay 
clearly visible for at least a year! 


—----- > SCOURS OUT 


Mills pay more for wool with scourable brands. 
KEMP’S scours out easily! That’s why it’s the na- 
tion’s most widely used branding liquid. 


----> BRANDS MORE 
SHEEP PER GALLON 


KEmp’s costs you less because it goes further. 











© 5 distinct colors 
© Brands sheep wet or dry 
® Won't mat or harm fibers 


or hide : You'll find KEmp’s is easy to apply in any temper- 
© Lanolin Base (recommended ature—won’t cake in the can—so there’s no waste. 
by U.S.D.A.) 





For Better Wool Production... Better Lamb Crop... 


Use COOPER QUALITY PRODUCTS At Shearing Time 


Cooper-Tox Extra 


Mineralized Phenothiazine 
Arsenate Drench 


ins i balt 
ntains iron, copper and col 
ponte elements to give animals 





necessary after-worming, “‘pick- 


Pressurized Screw Worm 
& Ear Tick Killer Bomb 


shear cuts from ‘“‘blow 
he’ fleece worm and screw 
worm. Push-button spray kills 
fast. Drives worms out of = 
fected wounds, leaving woun 


. c ‘ 1 
Kills sheep ticks, lice and woo! 
; Cures aes —_ 
reduces screw worm infestation. 
Gives long-lasting protection 
against reinfestation. One gallon 
of Cooper-Tox Extra makes up 


clean for quick healing. Protects to 500 gallons of spray or dip. 


against seiniastation. — Ra ned Mixes well in hard or soft water. 
mar wounds. 


than 1¢ a wound. No foul odor. 
All These COOPER PRODUCTS. Get them today! 


Ve ? t 
ing. Eliminates all importan' 
pone including tapeworms. 








Your Favorite Dealers Stock 





Manufactured By 
1909 N. Clifton Ave 





WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc. 


Chicago 14, Ill. 








Feed good rations containing the 


NOW ... you can let your sheep eat all they want 
and not worry about over-eating disease! 





Field trials have definitely proved that the right 
amount of AUREOMYCIN in the ration stops 
losses from enterotoxemia. 


Look at the table on right. Note the results of a typi- 
cal field trial with and without AUREOMYCIN. 
In a group of 200 lambs fed AUREOMYCIN, not 
a single lamb died of enterotoxemia. 


Add this newest advantage of AUREOMYCIN to 
all the others this great antibiotic gives you: 
Fewer sickness days, better weight gains, fewer 
“tail-enders”, improved feed efficiency, earlier 
market dates. You can see why it pays to feed 
AUREOMYCIN from start to finish. 


Where to get AUREOMYCIN. AUREOMYCIN 


CYANAALIDYD 





AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 





Stop losses «« « Enterotoxemia 


world’s greatest disease-fighter: 
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FARM AND HOME DIVISION 








CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


Chlortetracycline is supplied to feed manufac- 
turers and feed suppliers in the form of AURO- 
FAC® Animal Feed products. Write for your free 
copy of a booklet called “AUREOMYCIN for 
Sheep Feeding.” 


AUREOMYCIN in Sheep Feeds 
for the Control of Enterotoxemia 
49-DAY TRIAL 





WITHOUT WITH 
AUREOMYCIN AUREOMYCIN*® 





Number of sheep 199 200 


Death losses, 12 0 
enterotoxemia 


*Fed at the rate of 30-35 milligrams per lamb per day. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


The National Wool Grower 
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NWGA Legislative Committee Named; 
Many Bills Call for Prompt Attention 


RESIDENT Don Clyde has called the NWGA legislative 

committee to meet in Salt Lake City on February 28. As 
members of this committee, he has asked Honorary Pres- 
ident W. H. Steiwer of Oregon, Vice President Penrose B. 
Metcalfe of Texas, and President Andrew Little of the Idaho 
Wool Growers Association to serve for the current year. 
President Clyde will act as chairman and Executive Secretary 
Marsh will be an ex officio member of the group. 

Discussion and action by the committee will center 
around methods of handling Washington representation and 
work for the Association this year. Members of the NWGA 
at their Las Vegas convention (NATIONAL WOOL GROWER, 
February, 1957, page 13) authorized the President to “ap- 
point or hire an individual or firm” to represent the Asso- 
ciation in Washington. When Mr. Clyde asked the Executive 
Committee for direction on this selection, they decided the 
matter could be handled most effectively by the President 
and the legislative committee. 
This convention action came through recognition of the 

need for increased representation for the Association in 
Washington. 


Old Bills, New Numbers 


And this first session of the 85th Congress promises to 
be a heavy one. Up to February 19—the date of the latest 
Congressional Record received here—5096 bills had been 
introduced in the House and 1291 in the Senate. This does 
not mean that there are this many different pieces of legis- 
lation to be considered, as many of the bills cover the same 
subject. 

Among this host of bills, we find many old ones with 
new numbers. There’s a carpet wool bill asking for duty- 
free entry of higher grades of wool when used for carpet 
purposes; there’s a general fiber identification bill; there’s 
a humane slaughter bill. There are import quota bills; there’s 
a bill asking approval of U. S. membership in the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation; there are many transportation 
bills and some tax bills; and there are many land bills, bills 
asking that wilderness areas be set up and bills covering 
withdrawals of public lands for use of the Armed Forces. 


Public Land Withdrawals 


Some hearings have already been held by the House 
Interior Committee on bills covering public land withdrawals. 
Testimony was largely confined to officials of various sec- 
tions of the Defense Department. It is heartening to note 
that one of the best statements on the land grab by the 
Armed Forces comes from a source outside the so-called 
public land States—the Milwaukee Journal. Here are some 
extracts from that statement which the Salt Lake Tribune 
printed on February 17: 

“Necessity for putting strong curbs on the ravenous 
military appetite for land, water and air space has been 
strikingly revealed in recent Washington hearings. The 
House Interior Committee, under Chairman Engle, has per- 
formed a great public service in pursuing this matter dog- 
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gedly until the services have seen the desirability of a 
strategic withdrawal. The committee, however, has good 
reason not to put trust in a change of military heart. When 
the military services, with a current total of 28 million 
acres, still reach for eight million acres more, there appears 
little hope that they would voluntarily keep themselves on a 
diet. 

“The Armed Forces have not only been commandeering 
public lands—forest lands, wildlife preserves, ete.—without 
having to justify their grabs, but they have failed to share 
with each other in the use of the lands. They have held 
tenaciously to lands they no longer needed. They have re- 
fused joint use, where it was perfectly feasible, with other 
Federal agencies or with State agencies properly concerned 
with some aspect of public resources on or under the land— 
minerals and wildlife, for example. ... 

“Now the Defense Department is in the midst of a 
thorough recheck of all military property holdings. It 
promises a general turning back of all ‘surplus’ to make 
that available for worthwhile public or private use. ... 
Still there is need for permanent, positive controls to pre- 
vent the casual, almost automatic transfer of public lands 
to the military upon demand. There should be compulsory, 
continuing check of military holdings, too, by an agency 
with power to make the military release whatever it no 
longer needs... .” 


Deferred Grazing Legislation 


The House passed the deferred grazing or so-called 
“baby soil bank” bill (H.R. 2367), introduced by Representa- 
tive Poage of Texas on a roll call vote of 270 to 108, after 
some delaying action by the Department of Agriculture. The 
measure is now in the hands of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

As passed by the House, the bill provides for payments 
to farmers and ranchers for deferment of grazing on lands 
normally used for such purposes in drought disaster areas 
where such deferment is deemed desirable for protection 
of the land. Payments to any person for deferred grazing 
on land in any one county are limited to $5,000 for any one 
year. 

A provision directing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
provide protein feed concentrates as well as seed for plant- 
ing in drought disaster areas was deleted from the bill as 
it passed the House. 

The NWGA, by convention action, is pledged to support 
this legislation but to see that proper safeguards are in- 
serted to protect the grazing privileges of permittees using 
public lands. The NWGA officials are now working on this 
angle of the legislation. 

A bill introduced by Senator Watkins of Utah (S. 608) 
provides for assistance to livestock producers who carry out 
certain conservation practices on lands under the jurisdiction 
of the Forest Service or the Bureau of Land Management as 
well as privately owned lands. These are its main provisions: 

1. On publicly owned grazing lands holders of permits 
will be compensated for reducing their numbers below those 
permitted; for reducing grazing periods below the permitted 
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time on the allotments; and for carry- 
ing out soil, water, forage and other 
conservation measures. 

2. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to set the amount of com- 
pensation necessary to insure par- 
ticipation in the program. Total 
expenditures for that part of the pro- 
gram relating to grazing on public lands 
can not exceed $300,000,000 in any year 
and payment to any livestock producer 
can not exceed $10,000 in any year. 
Program would not extend beyond 1969. 

3. On privately owned grazing lands 
payments would be made for reducing 
numbers below those to be established 
by the Secretary; reducing grazing 
periods below those specified by the Sec- 
retary; and for carrying out conserva- 
tion practices specified by the Secretary. 
The program relating to grazing on pri- 
vate lands and payment for such pro- 
gram would come under Section 8 of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act. 

Stated purposes of the bill are to 
reduce over-production of livestock be- 
cause of price-depressing effects and 
decreased income to livestock producers, 
prevention of soil erosion and perma- 
nent injury to the range and better 
protection of adequate water supplies. 


Wool Processing Pilot Plant 


The NWGA is seeking Congressional 
approval of an appropriation included 
in the Department of Agriculture’s 
budget for the establishment of a wool 
processing pilot plant at Albany, Cal- 
ifornia. The budget request is for $105,- 
000 to be used in construction of the 
plant and $400,000 for necessary per- 
sonnel, equipment and expanded re- 
search on wool and mohair in the plant. 

This pilot plant for testing such 
things as improvements in shrink re- 
sistance, wash-and-wear qualities and 
in spinning efficiency of the wool fiber 
is of vital importance to all segments 
of the wool industry and to the con- 
suming public in general. Wool manu- 
facturers are no longer in a position 
to do research themselves. Therefore, 
if the new facts about the wool fiber 
are to be put to practical use, and the 
money spent in such research saved, 
such a pilot plant as requested must 
be established. 


USDA Packer Study 


As a result of the move to transfer 
jurisdiction of merchandising practices 
of the packing industry from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the Federal 
Trade Commission, Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson on February 20 ordered a survey 
to be made of “current activities and 
problems” in packer regulations and 
to “appraise the adequacy of the De- 
partment’s resources” and policies in 
this field. 
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In announcing this study, the 
Secretary is reported as stating that 
because funds for enforcing the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act have been lim- 
ited, the Department has confined most 
of its activities to livestock transac- 
tions. 

—The Editor 


Denver Marketing Rule 
Found Invalid by Court 


HE 10th U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 

peals in a decision issued on 
February 15, found Rule 10 of the 
Denver Union Stockyard Company 
invalid. 

Rule 10, which the stockyard company 
issued early in 1955, requires that a 
registered marketing agency at Denver 
must confine its activities to the Den- 
ver market on that portion of its re- 
ceipts originating in a certain portion 
of Colorado; that is, it prevents a com- 
mission man from conducting country 
business that routes livestock around 
the Denver market. The Producers 
Livestock Marketing Assn. in June, 
1955 filed a complaint with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, holding, 
among other things, that the regulation 
was a violation of the anti-trust law. 
A judiciary official of the USDA did 
not hold with Producers Livestock and 
dismissed the complaint last summer. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals, consisting 
of Walter Huxman of Topeka, Kansas; 
John C. Pickett of Cheyenne, Wyoming; 
and David T. Lewis of Salt Lake City, 
Utah has now declared Rule 10 an “in- 
valid restriction upon the _ statutory 
rights and duties of the petitioners 
(Producers Livestock Marketing Assn.) 
and all market agencies, and bears 
no reasonable relationship to the duties 
required of the stockyard company 
under the provisions of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act. They voided the 
order of the USDA and entered a cease- 
and-desist order against the Denver 
Union Stockyard Company. The court 


also held that the “rights and duties of 





MONTANA LEADS 
THE WAY 


The Montana Wool Growers 
Association is the first State As- 
sociation to send in its full 1957 
quota for the National Wool 


Growers Association. 

Remember your State and Na- 
tional Wool Growers Associations 
need your support; pay your dues 
early to your State Association, 
and urge your neighbor who may 
not be a member, to pay his dues. 





stockyards companies must be correlat. 
ed with ... the paramount public inter. 
est. An exclusionary regulation based 
upon diversion of business unlawfully 
restricts the petitioner as a marketing 
agency and wounds the public interest,” 

Walter C. Crew, president of the Den. 
ver Union Stockyard Company, in 4 
press statement following this decision 
indicated that the case would be carried 
to the U. S. Supreme Court and that 
Rule 10 would remain in effect and 
enforced, pending such an appeal and 
final decision by the higher court. 












‘57 Livestock Inventory | 
Shows 3 Percent Decline 


HE combined livestock and poultry 

inventory on farms and ranches of 
the Nation on January 1, 1957 showed 
a net decline of 3 percent from 1956 | 
and was 9 percent below the all-time | 
peak established in 1944. 

The decline this year in overall num. | 
bers was the result of reduced inven- 
tories for each of the livestock species. 
Compared with January 1, 1956, cattle | 
were down nearly 2 percent; hogs down ' 
5 percent; all sheep down 1 percent 
(for complete details on sheep numbers 
turn to page 16); and horses and mules 
down 9 percent. Chicken and turkey 
inventories increased 3 and 17 percent 
respectively. ' 
CATTLE: The number of cattle and | 
calves estimated on ranches and farms 
on January 1, 1957 is 95,166,000 head, | 
down nearly 2 percent or 1,638,000 head | 
from the record number of 96,804,000 | 
head a year ago. This year’s downturn 
followed increases for seven consecu- 
tive years. The number of all cattle 
and calves is the lowest since 1953, but 
is still 12 percent above the 10-year 
(1946-55) average. 





HOGS: The number of hogs on farms 


January 1, 1957 is estimated at 52,207,- 
000 head, 5 percent less than the 55,- 
173,000 head a year earlier and 7 
percent less than the 10-year average 
of 55,963,000 head. 

GOATS: Goats in Texas on January 1, 
1957 were estimated at 2,835,000 head, 
an increase of 5 percent above the 
2,700,000 head a year earlier. 
CHICKENS: Chickens on farms Jan- 
uary 1, 1957 (excluding commercial 
broilers) totaled 392,811,000, 3 percent 
more than a year earlier, but 10 percent 
below the 10-year average. Commercial 
broiler production in 1956, in 22 im- 
portant States, was 1,192,822,000 birds, 
24 percent more than produced during 
1955. 

TURKEYS: Turkey holdings (excluding 
turkey fryers) on farms on January 1, 
1957 were 5,745,000, 17 percent more 
than a year earlier and 8 percent above 
average. 
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SHEEP DISEASE INFORMATION — THE FOURTH IN A SERIES 








WHITE MUSCLE DISEASE 








by O. H. Muth* 


HITE Muscle disease was recognized 

in this country as a serious disease 
of lambs in the early 1920’s. Some 
called it “stiff lamb disease.” In later 
years it has been recognized also as a 
killer of calves. It is marked by a de- 
generation of muscle tissue. 

It is known to occur in lambs and 
calves across the northern half of the 
United States. Probably it is most 
serious in some of the fertile irrigated 
districts of the western intermountain 
area. It varies considerably in extent 
from year to year, but no correlation 
has been noted between climatic differ- 
ences and the extent of the trouble. 

It may occur at any time of year. 
Although it does occur in calves whose 
dams have spent the previous six 
months on good irrigated pasture, most 
cases occur in the spring, when calves 
and lambs are most numerous. 

Losses range from a few to a high 
percentage of the young in the flocks, 
bands, and herds. Many farmers have 
stopped keeping breeding animals be- 
cause of the losses, which in small 
herds in irrigated districts may reach 
100 percent. 

Animals from birth (or earlier) to 
several months of age and otherwise in 
good physical condition are affected. 
The finding of the young affected at 
birth suggests that the disease at times 
may be the cause of stillbirths. 


Young Most Affected 


Injuries are seen oftenest in lambs 
three or four weeks old and calves 
four to six weeks old. We have no evi- 
dence that any breed is more susceptible 
than others. 

The injuries and losses result from 
the deterioration of muscles. An ani- 
mal whose muscles are severely affected 
moves with difficulty and is generally 
weak. Some animals cannot rise and 
nurse, although their appetites remain 
good. The leg muscles may contract 
in time. 





*O. H. Muth is a veterinary pathologist 
at the Oregon Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Oregon State College, Corvallis, where 
he has been engaged in research with dis- 
eases of sheep and cattle since 1929. Dr. 
Muth is a graduate of Michigan State Col- 
lege, where he received the doctor of vet- 
erinary medicine degree in 1929 and master 
of science degree in 1935. 
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When the heart muscle is affected, 
breathing is labored, and death may 
occur a few hours after the symptoms 
appear. Calves that die in this way 
often discharge blood-tinged foam from 
the nostrils just before death. 

A degeneration of the muscles of 
movement is most frequent in lambs. 
Heart injury is most common in calves. 
The heart and other muscle may be 
affected in either. This is not an in- 
flammatory disease, such as might re- 
sult from an infection, and rises in 
body temperature are not constant. 

Many affected animals recover with- 
out change in feeding or management. 
A considerable number (especially 
among lambs) may show some injury, 
yet there may be no losses. The evalu- 
ation of a treatment therefore is apt 
to be difficult. Animals showing signs 
of injury of the skeletal muscles may 
die suddenly from heart failure due to 
heart injury. Those with heart injury 
usually live several hours after symp- 
toms develop, but some die without out- 
standing symptoms. 


Damage in Heart 


The heart and other muscles, when 
they are examined after death, are seen 
to be affected in varying degree. Most 
of the damage in some animals will be 
in the heart. The damaged tissues ap- 
pear as discolored areas from which 
the normal pigment is gone. They may 
be slightly lighter than normal or 
markedly bleached, with white streaks. 
The lining of the lamb’s heart may con- 
tain white patches suggestive of white 
enamel. In case where damage impaired 
the function of the heart and the 
breathing is labored for some time be- 
fore death, the lungs are congested 
with blood and fluid—a condition that 
a person not trained in pathology might 
mistake for a sudden and severe pneu- 
monia. 

Under a microscope, the damaged 
heart and muscle tissues are revealed 
to have lost their normal substance, 
which in some instance has been partly 
replaced with calcium salts. 

Because other diseases occur in lambs 
and calves that have white muscle dis- 
ease, diagnosis may be uncertain if the 
animals are not carefully examined by 
a qualified person. Symptoms of pneu- 
Monia and various types of arthritis 


might be confused with those of white 
muscle disease. 

The cause of white muscle disease 
is not understood fully. As I said, it 
often occurs in lambs and calves in 
western irrigated districts, where dry 
climate, productive soil, and controlled 
irrigation favor the production of feed, 
especially excellent hay. The dams of 
the affected young are usually well 
managed. 


Associated with Feeding 


The disease has been associated with 
the feeding of legume hays during the 
winter feeding period. Some cases 
occur after the dams of the young have 
been maintained on irrigated legume 
pastures for as long as six months. A 
similar, if not identical, disease occurs 
in New Zealand in lambs from ewes 
maintained on irrigated clover pas- 
tures. 

The disease has occurred where al- 
sike, ladino, sweetclover, native clovers, 
alfalfa, and vetch have formed a large 
part of the feed—with and without sup- 
plements of grain and molasses. It has 
occurred also where clover silage has 
been fed. 

The disease is not generally a prob- 
lem in localities where animals have 
access to range in winter. 

White muscle disease seems to have 
become more common following im- 
proved forage production. Many pro- 
ducers have related the disease to 
fertilization of their meadows, although 
the kinds of fertilizer have varied great- 
ly. A similar or identical disease occurs 
in Sweden in years of heavy rainfall— 
which also stimulates plant growth. 


Vitamin E’s Effect 


When animals are maintained experi- 
mentally on rations deficient in vitamin 
E, which was first linked with repro- 
ductive functions in rats, muscle in- 
jury similar to that of naturally 
occurring white muscle disease occurs. 
In some parts of Scotland where beef 
cattle are normally maintained on a 
ration consisting largely of rutabagas, 
mangolds, fodder beets, and oat straw 
—feeds that are deficient in vitamin E 
—muscular degeneration occurs in the 
calves. The condition responds to sup- 
plements of vitamin E or disappears 

(Continued on page 21.) 





by DR. J. F. WILSON 
University of California at Davis 
(Editor’s Note: This is the first of 
three speeches which will appear 
monthly in the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
on sheep improvement. These three 
speeches were given by members of the 
“Sheep Breeding Improvement” panel 
discussion at the 92nd annual NWGA 
convention. Other panelists besides Dr. 
Wilson were Dr. Clair E. Terrill of the 
Agricultural Research Center in Belts- 
ville, Maryland and Professor P. E. 
Neale of New Mexico A&M College.) 


AN’S desire to improve things has 

been responsible for all the prog- 
ress he has made since the days of the 
cave man. He has the desire to make 
everything better—his home, his land, 
his animals, roads, communications. 
The only possible exception is his own 
appearance. Not that men are satisfied 
with their looks—they probably just 
gave up that job as being hopeless and 
let the women improve themselves. The 
women have done well at it. 

The rate of progress in improvement 
depends on how poor the original is 
when improvement starts. If the origi- 
nal is a mud hut with a dirt floor, prog- 
ress is very rapid. The first telephone, 
the first automobile, the first steam 
engine, all underwent very rapid prog- 
ress in design and efficiency. It was 
easy to make them better. But with each 
successive step forward, the next one 
became more difficult, requiring more 
study and more effort. This is as true 
of plants and domestic animals as of 
machines and appliances. Basically it 
is the “law of diminishing returns.” 

A good example of the law of dimin- 
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Improvement of Sheep and Wool Through Breeding 


ishing returns is the fattening of a good 
steer for the show ring. It is easy to 
make him gain rapidly in the early 
stages, but toward the end when he 
approaches show ring condition each 
pound of gain costs a lot more feed and 
demands more skill on the part of the 
herdsman. 

When the first Merino sheep were 
taken from Spain to France their fleece 
weights ran around six to seven pounds. 
The French in just a few generations 
improved the size of these sheep and 
raised the fleece weights considerably. 
Then we got these French Merinos, or 
Rambouillets as we now call them, into 
this country and in a hundred years 
greatly increased their size, improved 
their conformation, and increased their 
fleece weights to about twice that of 
their ancestors. 


Later Improvement Difficult 


But the law of diminishing returns 
cannot be repealed. Later improvements 
were very difficult to achieve. In the 
last quarter of a century we have made 
very little progress indeed, except in 
taking off the wrinkles, which is easy 
to do because man put the wrinkles on. 
We have almost reached the point 
where instead of a diminishing return 
for our effort, we are faced with no 
return at all. In fact, man’s stupidity 
in going after beauty instead of utility 
has damaged one or two breeds of sheep 
so that they are not so good now as 
they were 40 years ago. 

Americans are not alone in this prob- 
lem of further improving livestock. 
The Australians have not been able to 
increase the fleece weights of their 








Merinos very much in the last 25 years, 
except by improving the pastures the 
sheep are run on. From what I saw at 
the Great Royal Show in England two 
years ago the British are in the same 
boat. They are making little if any 
progress among the breeds most popular 
in Britain. 

This brings up the question—where 
do we go from here? Are we all 
through making improvement? Are we 
going to have to fight from here on to 
hold what we have and simply main- 
tain the status quo? My answer is that 
we can make improvement, but if we 
do we are going to have to adopt some 
new methods. In other words we will 
have to get some new tools to work with. 


Heritability Factors 


We need a lot of basic information on 
how the different characteristics of 
sheep are inherited. Are the characters 
we seek, such as high fleece weight, 
greater staple length, more rapid gain, 
and so forth, highly heritable from par- 
ents or are they of low heritability, or 
can they be controlled at aH? 

There is no use wasting time trying 
to control something that can’t be con- 
trolled. A good example is the color 
pattern in Holstein cattle. There is 
nothing to be done about it, and, there- 
fore, it is of no use to try. Some men 
are still breeding Palomino stallions to 
Palomino mares and can’t understand 
why the foal turns out to be a plain 
chestnut or some other unwanted color. 
They do not know that the only sure 
way to get a Palomino is to cross an 
albino with a chestnut. 

The heritability of some characters, 
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such as horns in cattle is simple, but 
others are very complex. The study of 
these things is the science of genetics. 
Wool growers are not geneticists. It 
isn’t that they haven’t brains enough, 
but they haven’t time enough to become 
geneticists. Therefore, if we are to 
find out how the many characters of a 
sheep are inherited, it will be up to the 
geneticists at the experiment stations 
to do the job. After they have found 
out the answers and have told us, we 
can then apply the knowledge to prac- 
tical use. 

This is where the Government’s 
Western Sheep Breeding Laboratory at 
Dubois, Idaho, fits in. Studying the 
problem of how and to what extent 
staple length, density, open faces, 
length of leg, rate of growth, etc. are 
inherited is the main job at that Station 
right now. And while we all hope that 
in studying the modes of inheritance, 
those fellows will simultaneously create 
a better sheep, it really doesn’t take 
good sheep to study inheritance and get 
the answers. Some of these answers 
will be a long time coming, and we need 
not sit back and do nothing while we 
are waiting for them. 


Progeny Testing 

A lot of improvement can come about 
through progeny testing. This has its 
drawbacks, because a ram is about four 
years old before his progeny can be 
measured properly to see whether he 
is a great sire or a dud. But the pros- 
pects of effecting substantial improve- 
ment through this method are great. 

Right here I should like to pay trib- 
ute to the project that Texas A & M 
College has been doing for some years 
in testing the offspring of different 
sires. The records they have published 
show that some rams produce sons with 
fleece weights several pounds heavier 
and body weights many pounds greater 
than the sons of other rams of the same 
breed when all are kept under the same 
conditions. I think it is one of the finest 
examples of good work now being done 
in the United States. 

In New Zealand it was shown that in 
a large flock of purebred Romney sheep, 
one ram sired lambs whose average 
fleece weight was several pounds above 
that of others by a different sire. 

Another thing we should ao is develop 
strains within breeds, strains that pos- 
sess in marked degree at least one or 
two of the characteristics we want. 
This is not an original idea. It has been 
done many times particularly with 
plants. The laws of inheritance in 
plants are exactly the same as in ani- 
mals. In New Zealand, plant geneticists 
have taken one species of clover and 
have created several families of it, each 
peculiarly adapted to a different kind 
of soil or climate. By doing this they 
have created pastures that are world 
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renowned. Plant breeders at the Uni- 
versity of California have evolved 
strains of tomatoes that are superior 
for certain characteristics,—shipping 
qualities, roundness, resistance to dis- 
ease, etc. 


Environmental Conditions 


Beef cattle men have made great 
progress in breeding cattle for rate of 
gain and economy of feed utilization. 
Poultry breeders have done the same 
with chickens and turkeys. In Califor- 
nia, Dr. Dan Cassard found big differ- 
ences in the rate of growth of Suffolk 
rams that were by different sires. At 
Mailliard Ranch on the north coast of 
California we tested four different 
families or strains of Merinos. Three 
of these, all recognized as superior 
strains under the conditions prevailing 
in the country where they originated, 
were total flops when taken to their new 
home. The fourth, imported from New 
Zealand, fit the country like a glove and 
was found very superior to the others. 

If we will create within breeds new 
strains that have an unusual capacity 
to grow fast, or to produce longer 
staple, or have wider loins, even though 
they may have some deficiencies in 
other respects, we can infuse these 
special characters into our sheep and 
start the curve of progress upward 
again. 

We can also improve the value of our 
sheep by proper culling. Hill of Wyo- 
ming and Neale of New Mexico made 
great improvements in average fleece 





weights simply by removing low pro- 
ducers and keeping those with heavy 
fleeces. This is not animal breeding, but 
it is mighty good animal husbandry, 
and it has paid big dividends. 


Culling Does Pay 


At the University’s Hopland Field 
Station where we run about 1,000 cross- 
bred ewes we culled out some that had 
hairy britch. The clip was sent to a 
combing mill to be tested. Here is a 
quotation from the mill about this wool: 
“Your fleeces were of such uniform 
quality that sorting was not required 
and accordingly our only processing 
charges are as indicated below.” Cull- 
ing sheep that have hairy pants is easy, 
and once buyers find out that a clip is 
so uniform it does not have to be sorted, 
the grower is bound to benefit. 

The French have also shown that 
uniformity over all parts of the body 
is inherited. Their Ile de France breed 
is probably the most uniform in fleece 
of any breed in the world. 

In summation, sheep breeders have 
bumped hard against the law of dim- 
inishing returns and have made little 
progress during the past quarter cen- 
tury in creating better animals. The 
old method of breeding the ram that 
looks best to the ewe that looks best 
worked fine for a while when the pro- 
ductivity of sheep was low and im- 
provement was easy, but it isn’t working 
well now. It is time to try a new ap- 
proach. It can be done. The new 
methods are under way. 





Mothproof wool is now a reality 


6¢ A LL wool and a yard wide,” has long been a proverb that described ex- 
cellence and in the old days one that sounded the dinner bell for the 


ever-hungry moths. 


Wool is making its reappearance in a new role, this time as upholstery 
for high style furniture—but shed a tear for the poor moth; his diet these 
days wouldn’t even sustain a graduate of a reducing salon. 

The wool which is being used in the newest role of covering sofas and 
chairs and providing new warmth, texture interest and the promise of dura- 
bility, is moth proof and guaranteed to remain so for five years. 

With that major problem out of the way, manufacturers are taking ad- 
vantage of its assets. Two major firms are featuring it in their newest mid- 


winter lines. 


These are Dux of America with its headquarters in San 


Francisco and Brown-Saltzman Co. with Los Angeles headquarters. 
Designers for these firms point out these advantages—wool is virtually 


as sunfast as a fabric can be; it is now made with a liquid repellent finish 
from which water or soft drinks or other liquids can simply be brushed off 
since they will not be absorbed; it cleans easier than cotton, has a luxurious 
soft feel and the woody, rich color and texture fits well into modern homes. 
Wool upholstery is about average in price for good fabric for furniture cover. 

Dux, whose parent firm is in Sweden, says wool has long been favored 
there and has been catching on more and more in the U. S. in the last four 
years. It has been introduced both in all wool and wool with rayon or cotton. 
The advantages are the ability of wool to be tightly woven but still look 
textured, and thus give both beauty and durability: 

And think of how useful the trend of wool can be—all the housewife 
has to do to recover a footstool is to liberate a pair of dad’s trousers and 
snip and stitch away. 

















COOPERATIVE FEELING 
PREVAILS IN INDUSTRY 


HORTLY after the announcement 
that Las Vegas was to be the site 
for the 1957 National Wool Growers’ 
Convention a fellow wool grower made 
the following remark to me, “There will 
be a large crowd but only a few will 
be in attendance at the meetings.” 

True, there was a large crowd but 
by no means was the attendance at the 
committee meetings and general con- 
vention assemblies disappointing. Gen- 
eral convention sessions were well 
attended and the committee meeting 
which I attended filled the meeting 
place to capacity with several people 
standing in the hallway. 

This certainly denotes one thing, that 
even the glitter and glamour of one of 
the most unique cities in America did 
not disturb the orderly procedure of 
business which was foremost in the 
minds of the wool growers. 

As you read the comments of the Las 
Vegas Convention in this and the fol- 
lowing issues, you will well understand 
what I mean. There was an air of co- 
operative feeling expressed by people 
from various wool growing States. It 
seems that we witnessed a cooperative 
determination in an organization which 
always has been strong in the past, to 
come forth with clear-cut emphasis on 
the fact that we must continue to grow 
stronger yet if we hope to cope with 
existing problems today and those of 
the future. 

—Julian Arrien, President 

Oregon Wool Growers Association 


CURRENT RAINS IMPROVE 
OUTLOOK IN CALIFORNIA 


ALIFORNIA’S yearly rainfall comes 
largely from October to May, with 
a good proportion of the precipitation 
during January and February. This 
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winter season up to early February, 
had been one of the driest in many a 
year. Some sheepmen in the northern 
part of our State have been feeding 
since November. In the Madera section 
of the San Joaquin Valley Jean and 
Mitchell Lasgoity, Bibiano Elgorriaga 
and Fermin Huarte have only recently 
moved their ewes off the green alfalfa 
where they have been all winter to the 
native pastures on the west side of the 
valley. 

In early February some rain material- 
ized throughout the State followed by 
nice warm weather which has started 
the annual native grasses on which 
the range livestock industry of our 
State depends. In the nick of time, a 
“million dollar” rain occurred this 
week and as I write (February 23) 
prospects for our 800,000 head of early 
spring lambs are indeed encouraging. 

Growers tell us their lambing per- 
centages this year, on account of the 
dry winter, are perhaps the highest on 
record and that although the ewes and 
their lambs in the north have been on 
alfalfa hay, and the ewes and their 
lambs in the San Joaquin Valley and 
further south on green alfalfa pastures 
during the winter, the lambs generally 
are in better shape as compared with 
last year at the same time. 

Feed and other conditions in the 
coastal section from San Francisco 
north are excellent. These growers 
market their lambs largely in late May, 
June and July. Last year on account of 
the floods, they not only took heavy 
losses in their lamb crop (in some cases 
only 15 percent) but some lost ewes as 
well. 
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Week after week lamb prices have 
been steady here in California and are 
on a par with New York City, despite 
the increase in the number of lambs 
on feed in the Nation and the largest 
number of lambs on feed, January 1, 
in California. 

We believe the lamb promotion pro- 
gram must be having an effect, for the 
cattle slaughter has been heavy and the 
price of choice steers down 27 percent 
from the 1956 high of last September. 
Poultry, including turkeys, also keeps 
coming to market in increased quanti- 
ties at very attractive prices to the con- 
sumer. Eggs, too, are relatively low in 
price. 

We are delighted to report that Art 
Clark, who is in charge of ASPC lamb 
promotion work in California, under 
Gale Smith, is a splendid worker and 
understands what he is doing. Gale got 
the right man. 

Gale and Art make a great team and 
are sparking the big ASPC lamb pro- 
motion drive in southern California to 
help move the 250,000 or more Imperial 
Valley old-crop lambs which we hope 
will be out of the way before the spring 
lambs start to market in late March, 
if prices are to continue steady. The 
first of this week (February 19) about 
65,000 of these Imperials had been 
shipped. 

One can readily understand we all 
face a real challenge when it is realized 
that lamb slaughtering facilities in the 
Los Angeles area recently were han- 
dling 90,000 lambs per month or less, 
and that but few of the Imperial Valley 
lambs in recent years have moved into 
the San Francisco Bay area. 
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Northern California at this season of 
the year—February and March—prior 
to the spring lamb season, obtains its 
lamb supply (100,000 per month) from 
George Hislop’s country (State of 
Washington) and from southern Ore- 
gon, Idaho and Utah and sometimes as 
far east as Colorado and Nebraska. The 
freight rate is not much different than 
from the Imperial Valley and the lambs 
are full-wools valued at $3.90 per live 
hundredweight, as compared with No. 1 
pelt on Imperials at $1.00 each or a clip, 
at $1.75 each. The lamb trade in north- 
ern California also is partial to the 
lighter weight lambs. 

With dressed lamb prices the same 
on the West Coast as on the East Coast 
(February 23) the extra freight and 
other charges prevent moving the Im- 
perial Valley old-crop lambs eastward 
at this time. If the lamb price on the 
West Coast “breaks,” as occurred in 
March last year, shippers are prompt, 
of course, to take advantage of it. 

Such a lamb market “break” demoral- 
izes the lamb price structure—is not 
confined to the Imperial Valley old-crop 
lambs—but hits the spring lamb raiser 
as well and is reflected over the entire 
country. Therefore, our great concern 
is in increasing the demand for lamb in 


southern California sufficiently to take 
care of the Imperial Valley supply— 
and, if and when it is out of the way— 
the Los Angeles packers then are com- 
petitors for spring lambs. 

Northern California packers last year 
started killing spring lambs between 
March 15 and 20. Lack of rain in March 
forced growers to ship earlier than the 
year prior. With the new grass getting 
a late start this year and if good rains 
occur right along in March, spring 
lamb shipments possibly might not 
commence in volume until March 21 or 
later. 

We all appreciate the fine job the 
packers and retailers in California are 
doing in slaughtering and merchandis- 
ing lamb and getting it into consumer 
channels. The new lamb grade stand- 
ards which became effective February 
11 should help considerably. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in recent 
weeks has had its top lamb graders of 
the Nation here in California to assist 
in the new program. 

Last year a trial shipment of a lim- 
ited amount of New Zealand lamb was 
made to Los Angeles. With increased 
facilities available for shipping lamb 
from both Australia and New Zealand, 

(Continued on page 23.) 





“Turn Over New Leaf,” 


Professor Wilson Asks 


Editor 

National Wool Grower 
414 Crandall Building 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
Dear Editor: 

In the January, 1957 issue, page 3, 
“The Cutting Chute” you cite the fact 
that the average fleece weight in the 

United States is 









8.54 pounds. 
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if everything ex- 
cept the scoured 
wool fibers were 
removed? That is 
what the manufac- 
turer is interested 
in. 
Fine 
Australia, 


wools in 
shrink 


New South Wales, 
around 40 to 45 percent. Taking 42 per- 
cent as an average, the ten-pound fleece, 
when scoured, will yield 5.8 pounds of 
clean wool. 

The average weight of fine wool 
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fleeces in much of our western country 
is around 9.0 pounds, but the shrinkage 
is of the order of 60 to 65 percent. Tak- 
ing 62 percent as an average, the 9- 
pound American fleece yields 3.4 pounds 
of clean scoured wool. Thus the differ- 
ence between the average Australian 
fine wool fleece and its American coun- 
terpart is 2.4 pounds clean. The current 
price for graded fine staple on the Bos- 
ton market is about $1.50 a pound. 
Therefore, the average Australian 
fleece is worth $1.50 x 2.4 or $3.60 more. 

Here in California we have flocks on 
the Mojave Desert that will shear an 
average of 12 pounds. The shrinkage 
is about 70 percent. This gives 3.6 
pounds of clean wool per fleece. But 
in northwestern California the average 
fleece weight for the same kind of sheep 
is about 7.5 pounds with a shrinkage 
around 50 percent. This gives 3.5 
pounds clean. In other words there is 
just about the same amount of real wool 
in the 7.5-pound fleece as there is in the 
12-pounder. 

New Year’s Day is the time when 
people turn over a new leaf. It is still 
early January—not too late yet. I am 
enclosing a brand new California 
grown leaf for you, Mr. Editor. Turn 
it over, and, henceforth, put your fleece 
comparisons on a clean basis. 

Very truly yours, 
J. F. Wilson 


(Editor’s Note: Although the leaf was 
a bright new one, for some reason or 
other, it seemed quite a heavy one for 


us to turn over, especially since we are 
largely dependent on the USDA for such 
figures. Then, out of the clear blue sky 
came a report of a meeting in Boston 
at which wool statistical problems were 
discussed and indication that a move 
was started to have all supply and dis- 
tribution factors given on a clean con- 
tent basis. With a start made there, 
perhaps growers can push for having 
all Government statistics reported on a 
clean content basis. A report of the 
statistical meeting follows.) 


Wool Trade Leaders Call 
For Uniform Statistics 


F interest to the wool industry was 

a statistical meeting held in the 
offices of the Boston Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation on January 29. An _inter- 
departmental task group of Government 
agencies met with representatives of 
the Carpet Institute, National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, Boston 
Wool Trade Association, Wool Bureau, 
Inc. and the Wool Associates to discuss 
the inbalance of available statistics on 
supply and disposition of wool in the 
United States. The Government groups 
represented were the Bureau of the 
Census, Tariff Commission, Agricultur- 
al Marketing Service, Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, Business and Defense 
Service Administration, and the Cus- 
toms Department. The Chairman of the 
Task Group outlined the major problem 
areas of reporting an accurate stocks- 
on-hand total and asked the assistance 
of the trade and industry in solving 
these problems. Among the major prob- 
lems presented were the following: 1. 
Comparability of bases; 2. Accuracy of 
reporting stocks and consumption; and 
3. Accuracy of domestic wool produc- 
tion estimates. 

In the general discussion it was 
pointed out that relative-to problem 1, 
several different bases are: included in 
the various reports. Imports for con- 
sumption are reported on a clean con- 
tent, while stocks of foreign wools are 
converted to scoured basis by yield fac- 
tors adopted several years ago and 
modified from time to time. Domestic 
production is estimated on-a greasy 
basis and converted to scoured basis 
by a weighted average yield factor 
based on the 1946 clip as taken by the 
CCC, while stocks of domestic wool are 
converted to scoured basis with indi- 
vidual grade yields as established by 
the 1946 clip: On the other hand 
consumption figures include worsted 
consumption as represented by top and 
nail production, while woolen consump- 
tion is reported as laid in mixes. There 
was advanced the possibility that in 
reporting consumption on the woolen 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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by DR. H. E. ROBINSON 
Director of Laboratories, Swift and 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


ESTERDAY we thought we were 

modern when we said we were of 
the Twentieth Century. Today we are 
not of the Twentieth Century; we are 
of the Atomic Age, and the Atomic Age 
has such a profound effect, peace-time- 
wise as well as war-time-wise, that I’d 
like to set the stage a bit to make us 
realize how important it is and how 
much this is going to affect all our 
lives. 

If we think back to that summer of 
1945 when an audience much smaller 
than this was gathered to watch the 
explosion of the world’s first atomic 
bomb, we can realize that they sat 
there in the quarter-light of early morn- 
ing and we can recreate the scene as 
it happened at that time. The observer 
cautioned everyone to stay in their 
places. No one knew exactly what 
might happen. And the count began 
with 12 seconds to ground zero, 11 sec- 
onds, 10 seconds, nine, eight, seven, six, 
five, four, three, two, one! 

(At this point Dr. Robinson set off 
a miniature nuclear explosion.) 

That was it. That was the test of the 
first atomic bomb in the New Mexico 
desert. As you remember, Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki followed and Japan, fear- 
ing more atomic bombs, surrendered on 
September 2, 1945. 

What was this new energy that a 
single bomb containing only two pounds 
of explosive could destroy a city? What 
was this stupendous force? Now we 
know it was atomic energy. 


A Potential Marvel 


It is my purpose today to tell you 
about a new process for preserving 
foods, a potentially ‘marvelous process 
that comes to us from the atom, which 
had its origin in the first atom bomb, 
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Meat Research Opens Vast 
New Areas of Marketing 


(Editor’s Note: In the talk of things to come, the irradia- 
tion of meats has no mean place. Dr. Robinson’s address 
before the 92nd NWGA convention gives a most under- 
standable analysis of what irradiation is and where it is 
today. While we are not able to include all the effects, 
such as bomb explosions, balloons and Geiger counters 
that Dr. Robinson used to make his address a top in con- 
vention entertainment, the mere words carry enough 
punch to give this report great interest and value.) 











and the future of which is tied to the 
further development of atomic energy. 

What is atomic energy? The answer 
is, of course, an extremely scientific, 
mathematical story. But let’s start out 
first by concentrating on energy itself. 
Energy is a simple thing. We encounter 
it every day; it is light. Light is energy; 
heat is energy; electricity is energy; 
energy is mechanical work; energy can 
be stored and energy can be released. 

Combustion is a sample of stored 
energy. When anything burns, the en- 
ergy is being expended that has been 
stored in the substance; it burns the 
chemical energy stored in a battery. 
That is what makes possible the flash- 
light. 

Up in Montana where I was raised, 
they had a little different way of ex- 
pressing the stored energy. They hol- 
lered “Whoopie!” and “Let her bust!” 
(Shooting cap pistol.) That’s a differ- 
ent type of stored energy, but it has 
to be released—that released stored 
energy of gun powder. Nature stores 
chemical energy. The energy of the 
sun, as we know, is converted into food 
for animals and man. Then we burn 
that energy within ourselves. So, real- 
ly, we are all familiar with the term 
“energy.” 


Atomic Substances 


Atomic energy comes from within the 
animal. Everyone of you knows what 
an atom is, whether you think you 
could define it or not. The oxygen in 
the air you constantly breathe is an 
atomic substance. The carbon in coal 
that’s burned in the Nation’s industries 
is a pure element made up of pure 
atoms of carbon. Aluminum foil that’s 
become one of the most important sub- 
stances in the food industry today, 
among a lot of other uses, is a pure 
elementary substance. We know, for 
example, that an element eannot be at- 







































tacked by other elements unless it be 
by some type of gas. We are all very 
familiar with helium. It makes the 
favorite substance for balloons. (Bal- 
loon blown up with helium.) That’s an 
element. It’s lighter than air. 

So atoms are not new to us. It’s just 
that we don’t know too much about 
them. We can’t quite visualize what the 
things are. 

You see here a very short movie of 
the solar system. You will notice how 
the bodies revolve one about another, a 
very familiar sight. 

The sun, of course, is the major fac- 
tor in the selar system, and all the 
planets revolve about the sun. The 
inside of the atom is very similar to 
that and the nucleus inside the atom 
is the thing about which aH the other 
parts of the atom revolve. So there is 
a system in the atom just as stable, 
just as orderly as within the solar 
system itself. 


Can’‘t Envision Atom 


We can’t comprehend the size of the 
atom. I don’t believe we can get our 
minds down to the point where we can 
envision it. If you can think of this, 
you can realize how small an atom is. 
If the 600 million people that are on 
this earth were each the size of an 
atom they would all fit on the end of a 
pin! That’s how tremendously small 
the individual atom is. So that there 
are countless, triplicate billions of 
atoms, unbelievable numbers of atoms, 
in every one of these pure elements that 
we discussed and in every compound in 
the world. 

Ordinarily, you can’t get at the power 
that’s bound up within those tiny frag- 
mentary things. So the big thing that 
everybody’s been searching for all this 
time has been some way to release that 
energy, just like you release the energy 
of a coiled spring. The power is in 
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there. How it got in there in the first 
place is a mathematical problem too 
difficult to discuss here. But the power 
is there and when you release it, it is 
unbelievable. 


Chain Reaction 


A chain reaction is a reaction where 
one sets off two, two sets off four, four 
sets off 8, eight sets off 16, sixteen sets 
off 32, thirty-two sets off, ad infinitum, 
until at the end you are setting off bil- 
lions. It starts from one and grows in 
fractions of a second to billions of par- 
ticles being set off. That’s a chain 
reaction. 

It was found in 1939, by two Germans 
working with a Dane, that a neutron 
particle hitting a uranium atom would 
split it. When they split it, that was 
the first case of atomic fission. 

Now, I know that you folks who live 
in the West, in the mountains and the 
deserts, are all very familiar with the 
Geiger counter, but I want to use the 
Geiger counter to illustrate some of the 
peace-time uses of this tremendous 
atomic energy that we can now control. 
(Using Geiger counter) You are all 
familiar with the tiny explosions that 
you hear on that Geiger counter. You 
may not think of them as explosions, but 
they are definitely a type of atomic 
explosion. 

We can think of some of the potential 
uses of a material that can be identified 
by the tiny atomic explosion. For ex- 
ample, in this whole maze of ping-pong 
balls that I have here—all exactly alike, 
all colored alike—a technique can be 
illustrated on how you can find some- 
thing by merely tagging it with a ura- 
nium atom. Now, here is a plain ping- 
pong ball. Here’s the tagged one. See 
the big difference? Now, I will run 
them off into here and I will go around 
now and see if I can find that one by 
means of the Geiger counter. That’s the 
one. Now, there’s no other possible way 
to tell the difference between those. 
And that sort of technique is now being 
used throughout industry to tag a par- 
ticular article. 


Geiger Counter’s Uses 


Suppose you got a continuous manu- 
facturing line and you don’t want to 
shut down to find out where one end 
of production stops and another one 
starts. You put in a few of these ma- 
terials that will give out the atomic 
reaction at the end of one part of your 
run. When that run has come through, 
your Geiger counter automatically 
starts clicking and shuts off the process, 
and then it will divert the next speed 
into another one. 

Suppose you want to find out where 
a particular drug goes, you tag it with 
a uranium atom then you follow it in 
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the body to its final location by means 
of a thing similar to the Geiger counter. 
You have all heard of the atomic cock- 
tail which has been used successfully 
to treat thyroid. That’s radioactive 
iodine. I think I can show you how that 
works. (Drinking) There’s the radio- 
active iodine and the person drinks it. 
It goes down to their stomach first and 
then eventually up to their thyroid. It 
is perfectly harmless material. (Using 
Geiger counter.) 

Now perhaps you get a little better 
idea of how you can use that particular 
technique of these baby atomic explo- 
sions in a practical way. Medicine is 
only one. 

The major and important thing, from 
a peacetime use for the discussion to- 
day, that we get from the atomic pile 
is the so-called Gamma _ radiation. 
When you put these uranium materials 
into the atomic reactor and they are 
bombarded with these neutrons we 
spoke of before and they become highly 
radioactive, they give off Gamma rays. 
Gamma radiation is a series of pene- 
trating rays. 


Use in Meat Industry 


And from that we come to a present- 
time, almost practical use of atomic 
energy for the meat industry. This 
Gamma radiation kills bacteria. If bac- 
teria get on meat, they cause it to sour 
and to spoil. Its life is limited to two or 
three or four weeks unless it is frozen 
and, even then, it won’t keep for more 
than a year or so or, in some instances, 
perhaps two years. 

Bacteria eventually get into every 
kind of food that there is. We can foods 
to keep the bacteria away; we salt 
them; we dry them. We have had all 
those kinds of processes over the years, 
but here is a process that will destroy 
the bacteria without essentially chang- 
ing the character of the meat or other 
food. It is because these electrocution 
rays that are used in Gamma radiation 
for the bacteria are cold rays. They 
do not cook the meat; they do not 
change the character of it. 

When we first started work on this in 
the early part of 1948, we didn’t know 
whether it would really kill the bac- 
teria so that you could keep materials 





Characteristics of woolen 
and worsted fabrics 


7. fabrics are broadly classified in two main types, woolen and worsted. 
The most important difference between these two types of fabrics is 





the way in which the individual yarns which make up the fabrics are made. 

Woolen Yarns—A yarn which goes into a woolen type fabric, or one 
which is spun on the woolen system, is composed of relatively short wool 
fibers and may be made up of virgin wool from all breeds of sheep from the 
finest to the coarsest fibered types. Woolen yarns are also made from wastes 
from the worsted industry, and wool fabric wastes from various sources, 
including spinners, manufacturers, merchants and tailors, after the wastes 
are shredded to a fibrous state. 

Woolen yarns are made by putting cleaned locks through carding ma- 
chines which produce a continuous veil-like web of wool. The web is split 
up into narrow sections, each about half an inch wide, which are then rubbed 
with a lateral movement by rubbing aprons—in the same way that the pipe 
smoker rubs up his charge of tobacco and for the same reason—to give the 
short fibers some cohesion. This in the case of wool produces continuous, 
soft, spongy, untwisted strands called “slivers” or “rovings.” Subsequent 
spinning of the sliver or roving into yarn on the woolen mule involves draw- 
ing out the roving to the required size and, at the same time, the resultant 
drawn thread is given sufficient twist to enable it to withstand the subse- 
quent strains and stresses of weaving. The most notable features of all 
woolen yarns are that the fibers are mixed in all directions so that yarns are 
relatively bulky or lofty in character, and the yarn surface has a compara- 
tively large number of loose fiber ends and small loops which gives it a 
rough appearance. The structure of this stype of yarn makes it particularly 
useful for producing fabrics with a fibrous or hairy surface such as tweeds, 
velours, face-finished goods and other types which are dependent upon mill- 
ing (controlled felting) and raising for their final appearance. 

Worsted Yarns—Worsted yarns are produced by means of drawing out 
combed thick slivers which consist of longer fibers of similar length lying 
as nearly parallel to each other as possible. On spinning such slivers, a 
lean, compact type of yarn is produced which is comparatively free from 
the loose surface fibers which characterize woolen yarns. Worsted clothes 
are generally smooth surfaced, are compact in nature and have a crisp, yet 
pleasing hand. 











more or less indefinitely so long as you 
kept other bacteria away from it. 
(Showing glass bulb) You can’t see 
this very well. There’s a piece of steak 
irradiated on the 8th of December, 
1948. It was placed in that glass bulb, 
a vacuum drawn on it, then Gamma 
radiation applied to that steak. That’s 
been sitting there at room temperature 
around in the laboratory or carried 
around wherever we took it. If you will 
look at it, you will see that it is essen- 
tially unchanged. It shows that if you 
kill all the bacteria you could keep 
material indefinitely, provided you 
don’t get more bacteria to go with it. 


Possibilities of Irradiation 


Now, what’s the meaning of that as 
far as practicality is concerned? Well, 
in the beginning we thought that, for 
canned meats for example, we could get 
away from the necessity of canning 
them and using excessive heat so that 
they don’t taste very good or we could 
can them partly cooked—rare, medium, 
any way we wanted to, shoot these rays 
through the can, control the bacteria, 
and you could have any type of meat 
you want—raw lamb chops, raw steaks 
put in a tin can. You could keep them 
on the shelf. You wouldn’t need to re- 
frigerate for that type of activity. Asa 
matter of fact, that’s exactly what we 
were able to do, and it looked like a 





57 Sheep and Lamb Numbers Given 


TOCK sheep and lambs on farms and 

ranches on January 1, 1957 are esti- 
mated at 26,370,000 head, down about 2 
percent from the 27,012,000 head a year 
earlier. 

All sheep and lambs, including those 
on feed, totaled 30,838,000 head, a decline 
of 1 percent from the 31,273,000 head a 
year ago. Sheep and lambs on feed are 
estimated at 4,468,000 head, an increase 
of 5 percent over last year’s 4,261,000. 

All classes of stock sheep declined from 
a year earlier. Ewes one year and older 
were down 2 percent; ewe lambs were 
down nearly 3 percent; and decreases 
were noted in wether and ram lambs and 
rams and wethers over one year old. 

Stock sheep numbers declined about 5 


percent in the 13 Western range States, 
more than offsetting a 2 percent gain in 
the native States. This was the fifth 
consecutive year that stock sheep num- 
bers were down in the 13 Western States, 
while the native sheep States have in- 
creased numbers every year except 1953. 


In the leading sheep State of Texas 
(now in its seventh year of drought), 
stock sheep numbers at 4,374,000 head 
were down 14 percent from 5,086,000 
head a year earlier. Sheep numbers were 
up slightly in South Dakota, Wyoming 
and Arizona, with no change in Idaho, 
Nevada and Oregon, and decreases shown 
in Montana, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
Washington, and California. 








1957 SHEEP NUMBERS 
(Thousands—Add 000) 





Stock Sheep and Lambs 


Sheep and Lambs 























on Feed 
Average 1956 1957 1956 1957 
1946-55 
Number Percent 
of 1956 7 

AvimOns .......:..2....... 423 416 422 101 60 51 
California -........... 1,728 1,700 1,632 96 320 352 
Colorado ................ 1,286 1,216 1,167 96 510 566 
N@QHO ......<.2:-.2220c..- 1,061 999 999 100 95 124 
Oa 1,754 1,590 1,526 96 183 115 
| 473 448 448 100 13 11 
New Mexico.......... 1,366 1,178 L72 99 71 23 
745 822 822 100 24 29 
South Dakota........ 930 £39) 1,161 105 218 218 
ie 6,644 5,086 4,374 86 290 334 
15) ene senor es 1,401 1,369 1,355 99 89 94 
Washington .......... 308 269 250 93 28 25 
Wyoming .............. 2,099 1,941 1,960 101 130 115 
Total, 13 western 
Sheep States ........ 20,217 18,145 17,288 95 2,031 2,057 
Total, 35 Native 
Sheep States.......... 8,477 8,867 9,082 102 2,230 2,411 
i?  ~ 28,694 27,012 26,370 98 4,261 4,468 
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wonderful future for getting away 
from the expensive refrigeration ang 
freezing activities of the meat industry. 

It worked beautifully, scientifically. 
But we found out that when we put this 
meat in cans or impermeable plastic 
films, while we destroyed the bacteria, 
we set up a very bad taste in the meat, 


The electrical volts, these Gamma ra. | 


diations, that went in there destroyed | 


the bacteria but set up a chemical re. 
action which gave off a bad taste and 
sort of a bad color in some instances. 

Well, nobody has become discouraged 
about that, but we haven’t been able 
for that reason to put out meat on the 
market to the public that’s been irra- 


wer ROE 


diated. It’s not quite good enough. A = 
lot of progress has been made to the | 
point that the U. S. Government, De. | 


partment of the Quartermaster, is now 
building a reactor in California where 
the Gamma radiation from that reactor 
will be used entirely to process meats 
and some other foods. They are going 
to process it on a large scale so they 
can test it with troops both here and 
overseas. It still shows considerable 
promise, but despite our industry’s 
active work on it, the millions of dol- 
lars we have spent in the last eight 
years, we have not been able to put one 
pound on the market. 


Promise for Future 


The Government feels that it still 
has great possibilities and its promise 
so important in cutting down refrigera- 
tion and freezing and allowing you to 
deliver fresh products at room temper- 
ature, that they are going ahead with 
these experiments. You will hear a lot 
more about them in the future. This 
reactor in California will be ready pre- 
sumably sometime in 1958. So much for 
irradiation. It promises great things 
for the industry—the meat industry— 
because it will make meat much more 
readily available, less expensively avail- 
able, to the general public when these 
other problems are solved, and some 
day they will be. Don’t let anybody tell 
you that the refrigerators or the freez- 
ers of the home or the industry are 
going to be thrown out. In this genera- 
tion, it’s pretty doubtful. But some day 
they will be. It will not be necessary 
to refrigerate or freeze meat any 
longer. 

Now, there are other things that are 
new and different about meat which 
affect your industry. Even 25 years 
ago, when I first entered the meat in- 
dustry as a green nutritionist from the 
University of Pittsburgh, there was 
considerable skepticism by medical men 
and nutritionists as to whether or not 
meat had real virtue in the diet other 
than for its appetite appeal and satiety 
value. Nutritional research on meat, 
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sponsored by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board and by individual meat 
companies and associations, such as 
your own, and by work in their various 
laboratories permanently banished any 
concept that meat was anything other 
than highly desirable for optimum nu- 
trition. 


Virtues of Meat 


The findings of Dr. Elvehjem and 
co-workers at the University of Wiscon- 
sin on the protein and vitamin virtues 
of meat products formed a sound scien- 
tific background for the excellent and 
highly successful educational advertis- 
ing on meat in nutrition which has 
been carried out the past several years 
by the American Meat Institute. 

Again, if we go back only 25 years, 
we find that the processing times for 
cured meats have, through science, 
been dropped from many weeks to the 
current practice of a few hours from 
the green ham to the marketable prod- 
uct. The tenderized ham pioneered a 
new era in acceptance of this product 
by the American public. 

The introduction of canned dog food 
in the early 1930’s took up a tremendous 
slack in all of the trimmings of the 
meat industry and made an excellent 
product which since that time has sold 
each year in the hundreds of millions 
of pounds. 

Meats for babies is a product that 
was conceived and built in our own 
laboratories, and, by the way, lamb is 
one of the most important items. Meat 
for babies has caused the utilization 
of at least 100 million pounds more 
meat per year for infants from two 
weeks of age up to a period of two 
years. In fact, these meats for babies 
have been shown to be so good that now 
they are feeding them to prematures 
to bring them more rapidly back to nor- 
mal birth weight. 


Future Research Potential 


Enough of the past and the present. 
What do we see in the future? Research 
in this industry must be more concen- 
trated than ever on the establishment 
of automatic and continuous processing. 
That has a big effect on the wool in- 
dustry. Many of the methods of the 
industry—how to get the wool from the 
pelts particularly is an important con- 
sideration—are no different than they 
were in 1900. The machines are no 
more automatic, the hand labor is still 
as much and the cost is tremendous. 
And the thing that will put wool, any 
type of meat or most any other product 
that meets high competition, back into 
the profitable place that it should be 
for people like yourselves is to make 
the processing and handling of it to 
its eventual use just as inexpensive as 
possible. I am glad to say that the 
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industry is coming up with a very suc- 
cessful means of making wool procegs- 
ing fully automatic. That’s the most 
important research a person can do. 

It is a well-established fact that Mrs. 
America wants appetizing and quick- 
to-prepare meats, whether they be 
steaks, lamb chops or specially pre- 
cooked items, such as meat pies, bar- 
becued spareribs or hosts of other 
delicious foods. Today’s homemaker 
throughout America wants to prepare 
a meal that would make your mother’s 
mouth water in a total time, from the 
refrigerator or freezer to the actual 
serving on the family’s plates, of not 
more than 30 or 40 minutes. That’s the 
objective. That’s the demand that must 
be met in today’s public markets. 


New Kitchen Ranges 


I have recently seen some of these 
new radar ranges that are being put 
out by Hot Point and General Electric, 
and that will be certainly fitting into 
the homes in the future very soon. 
Where it would take you four or five 
hours perhaps to prepare a nice leg of 
lamb today, those radar ranges will 
prepare it in less than half an hour. 
Where a frozen turkey, for example, 
popped into the oven out of the freezer 
may take eight to 10 hours, in the radar 
range it wouldn’t take more than an 
hour. So there are some marvelous 
things coming along in that line which 
are very definitely going to affect the 
meat industry even further. 

There is one other subject that has 
a vital bearing on our industry and 
your industry having to do with meat. 
It’s something that we nutrition people 
are concerned with more than anything 
else, and that’s this question of fats in 
the American diet. You have probably 
seen some of the conflicting statements, 
and you have probably been quite con- 
fused. You might even think that fat 
has been established as being a major 
factor in damaging condition that oc- 
curs in the arterial system of almost all 
middle-aged Americans. We made a 
survey of all published data in the field 
as to whether fats are a pertinent fac- 
tor or not, and up to this time we can 
only say that it’s extremely confusing, 
that nothing has been established. 


Some Decry Fats 


I don’t know whether it has come 
home to you, but it comes home to us 
very strongly in the industry that med- 
ical men, the United States over, are 
beginning to take people off of all types 
of meat that have fat connected with it, 
and they particularly are beginning to 
decry the hard fats, such as beef fat, 
lamb fat, the harder fats. They place 
lard in an intermediate position and a 

(Continued on page 20.) 





THE ALL NEW 
HOME on the RANGE 


SHEEP 
CAMP 


TRAILER 
NOW 
AVAILABLE 


Come In 
or Write 


TWO BED * * * NEW CHASSIS 


Ahlander Mfg. Company 


490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 











The ram pictured above was the reserve cham- 
pion of the Sanpete Rambouillet Show and the 
top-selling Rambouillet at the National Ram Sale 
in 1956. The Cunningham Sheep Co. (Lou Levy, 


left, manager) purchased the ram from the 
Nielson Sheep Co. (Adin Nielson, right.) 


Our rams have compiled an out- 
standing record in shows and sales 
throughout the years. 


Make Your 
Investment In 


Better Rams 
IT PAYS! 


The Grand Champion of the Sanpete Ram- 
bouillet Show was a Nielson two-year-old, 
one of the stud rams used in our flock. 


Improve Your Flock 
By Using 
NIELSON RAMS 


Ewes and rams for sale at 
all times at the... 


NIELSON 
SHEEP COMPANY 


EPHRAIM, UTAH PHONE ATwater 3-4377 
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National Wool Growers Association 


414 CRANDALL BLDC. e SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH . EMPIRE 3-4483 


February 5, 1957 


Mr. Seth T- Shaw 
Administrative Branch Office 
Safeway Stores, Inc. 

1425 H Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Seth: 


Thank you very much for your letter of January 31 and your congratulations on my 
election to the presidency of the National Wool Growers Association. I also appreciate 
your good wishes for my success in this job. 


Now with reference to the resolution which was passed at our convention regarding an 
investigation of chain store practices, this was introduced in the General Resolutions 

Committee. My understanding is that the main criticism prompting the resolution has 
to do with Safeway's buying methods on the West Coast. 


It is our understanding that Safeway has been buying lambs on the basis of Government 
grades, with no visual inspection, and that the packers are at liberty to submit sealed 
bids on the number of lambs Safeway advises they can use. 


Quite frankly, Seth, We are not very happy with this method of buying lambs and would 
feel better if former buying methods were employed whereby Safeway would look at the 
lambs on the rack and bid on them at the time of visual inspection. We feel that the 
packers ijn too many cases have become frantic when considering the lambs they have 
on hand, the number ordered and the large Safeway outlet. As 4 consequence, WE feel 
that too many "fire sales" have resulted. 


We do recognize and appreciate the cooperation that the chain stores have given 
producers and feeders in marketing lambs during troublesome periods and we sincerely 
appreciate your excellent efforts in promoting and merchandising lamb. : 


Yours sincerely» 
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nipafeway’s change in buying practices 


SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 
1425 H STREET, N.W.--: WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Don Clyde, President 

National Wool Growers Association 
414 Crandall Building 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


Dear Don: 


Thanks for your good letter of February 5th 
regarding the background for the resolution call- 
ing for an investigation of chain store practices. 


There has been a lot of loose talk in regard to 
Safeway procurement practices on the West Coast. 
We have heard a great deal about the sealed bids. 
Our Los Angeles Division, until very recently, re- 
quired meat suppliers to submit written offerings. 
It has been our view that every seller should price 
his product. Whether he prices it to you personally 
in the cooler, or by telephone, or by letter, does not 
seem to me to make much difference. Our buyers 
do go into the coolers in order to develop a clear 
understanding with the supplier regarding our 
quality requirements. They show the supplier 
exactly the kind of lambs on which we wish to 
receive offerings. The packer then each week offers 
a certain quantity of product to be delivered to 
our warehouse the following week. This has per- 
mitted him to plan his operations in line with his 
committed or anticipated sales. 


The difficulty has resulted from packer-buyer 
statements to producers and feeders that Safeway 
is only paying so much. They have not told the 
producers that Safeway has paid them precisely 
and exactly the price that they offered the product 
to Safeway. Our paying prices have been packer 
prices — not ours. We did not make any counter- 
offers. We either did, or did not, accept the packer’s 
offer. 


For your information, Don, we have recently 
(January 22) changed our buying practices in the 
Los Angeles market. We no longer require written 
offerings. Verbal offerings can be made in person, 
or by telephone. We will buy more nearly on a day 
to day basis from cooler stocks where the lambs 
or cattle are already on the rail. We require a 
48-hour chill on carcass meats. Therefore, by 
purchasing every day, with the bulk of purchases 
made on two days of the week, the lambs will be 
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dressed when committed, and of course will be 
available for inspection. 


I do not believe it is necessary for a buyer to see 
every lot of lamb or beef carcasses. However, I do 
think it is necessary for him to go into the cooler 
often enough that there is no misunderstanding 
between buyer and seller as to the quality of meat 
we desire. I am hoping that the changes we have 
made will produce the desired effect, but I am 
convinced in my own mind that packer-buyers 
have been responsible for much of the misunder- 
standing which has developed. This is particularly 
true in the Southern California area. 


I am going to make another statement, Don, even 
at the risk of being misunderstood. I had hoped 
that the various segments of our industry had 
worked together long enough that when difficulties 
of this kind arise that the problem would be first 
taken to the suspected offender. If it cannot be 
satisfactorily resolved, then I think the action 
taken by your Association would be appropriate. 
We do not pretend to be “lily-white,” but we are, 
and have been doing what we thought was best 
for you and us. We definitely do not wish to 
develop procurement practices which are inimical 
to the producer interest. We have always been 
willing to sit at the conference table and try to 
reach an understanding. We are willing to make 
changes if we can be shown that our practices are 
not in the producer and consumer interest. I firmly 
believe we can accomplish more if we follow this 
kind of procedure. 


Kind personal regards. 


Sincerely yours, 


whet 


Seth T. Shaw 
Vice-President 
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WHAT'S AHEAD FOR MEAT 


(Continued from page 17.) 


great many crusaders today are preach- 
ing that people should eat only the soft 
vegetable oils. They say you should 
not eat shortenings of that nature. 

I say to you that scientifically there 
is no basis for those statements or for 
those claims. However, there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars being 
spent in the research hospitals of this 
country and abroad to determine just 
what its cause is, because there is no 
doubt that heart disease is the major 
killer in this population. There is no 
doubt that young men and women 20 
years of age already suffer considerable 
arterial damage from fat cholesterol 
deposits in the blood vessels. 


Activity Needed 


Don’t be too upset about anything 
that’s been said about people quitting 
eating lamb and lamb fat because 
they’re dangerous in the diet. They are 
not. The only thing which is dangerous 
is too many calories and not enough 
activity. 

I hope I have given you a few ideas 
on trends in marketing meats and meat 
research. Such research and marketing 
methods are being employed in just a 
few sections of the country, and only 
by one or two companies. But I believe 
we are stepping in the right direction. 
We can now put up a delicious, eye- 
appealing and appetite-appealing pack- 
age that the housewife can prepare 
rapidly and serve very conveniently. 





SHEEP SCAB IN WYOMING 


Scabies was diagnosed early this year 
in a flock of 950 ewes owned by Eugene 
Walck and his brother at Saratoga, 
Wyoming. The Walcks in December im- 
ported some rams from Nebraska where 
scabies exists and failed to comply with 
the import regulations by bringing the 
sheep in without inspection. 


According to the Wyoming Wool 
Grower, the State ‘Livestock and Sani- 
tary Board filed charges against the 
Walcks for not complying with the law 
regarding sheep importations. The 
case was tried in Rawlins on January 
30. The Walcks pleaded guilty to the 
charge and were each fined $100. Eu- 
gene Walck was also given a 90-day 
suspended sentence. 


As the Walck flock is held in pastures, 
it is believed that the scabies outbreak 
can be controlled without danger to 
other flocks. 
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Livestock Nutritional News 





by JERRY SOTOLA 
Associate Director, Livestock Bureau 
Armour and Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Speech made before the 92nd annual 
NWGA convention, Las Vegas, Nevada, 
January 23, 1957. 

(Editor’s Note: This is a portion of 
the speech delivered by Mr. Sotola. The 
rest of the informative speech will be 
carried in coming issues of the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER. ) 


HE sheep industry has passed from 

a period of complacence to one of 

modern technology, a transition accel- 

erated by the scars of two world wars. 

You have hitched your star of fortune 

to science and to research. To me the 
future seems very bright. 

This progress has been made with no 
sacrifice of principle. The heated de- 
bates, innumerable resolutions, even 
threats of complete disorganization 
have resulted in a new course and a 
new legislation which has given the 
industry a new life. And fortunate are 
all of us because after all the wool 
fiber is essential to our national defense 
and lamb supplies a delicate nutritious 
meat. 

There is a relocation of sheep num- 
bers with an exodus toward the East. 
The mighty empire of Texas may not 
even boast four million sheep as the 
new year rolls in. The large sheep 
empires of the West are gradually 
yielding to the farm flocks of the Mid- 
dlewest and Southeast. The rugged 
individuals of the Southwest have their 
backs to the wall because of a sustained 
drought—the most acute in 780 years 
as recorded by the annual rings in tree 
trunks, which have a silent way of re- 
cording the climate of the past. And 
everywhere there is evidence that a 
higher power than the Federal Govern- 
ment is guiding our destiny. 

But young scientists trained in nu- 
trition, wool technology and disease 
control will try to guide this wave of 
fate into more fruitful, more produc- 
tive channels, promising a fuller, a 
happier existence than has been our 
lot in the past. 


Increasing Population 


By 1965 there will be 190 million of 
us increasing to 220 million by 1975. 





Antibiotics and Hormones 
Increase Animal Efficiency 



















Should our present 170 million inhabi- 
tants be concerned about our national 
food supply? 

In 1900 a farm worker raised food 
for 7 persons, in 1940 for 11 persons 
and now the number is 18. 

I don’t know the limit of our effi- 
ciency, but today three-pound broilers 
have been raised in 714 weeks on only 
1.64 pounds of feed for each pound of 
chicken produced. When I was a kid 
it took four months to raise broilers 
and four pounds of feed per pound of 
chicken was a good average. 

We are just beginning to learn what 
can be done to increase the efficiency 
of meat animals through feeding anti- 
biotics and hormones. We have worked 
out ways of treating feed with tallow 
to increase its nutritional qualities. 
Then we have made chemicals out of 
tallow which seem to control some live- 
stock diseases and increase the rate 
of gain at the same time. 

Our best source of animal protein is 
meat-bone scraps—and even the veg- 
etable protein sources do not furnish 
the full quantity needed. Scientists have 
prepared urea from the nitrogen in the 
air which the microbes in the paunches 
of ruminants can synthesize into pro- 
teins of high biological value. 

Another approach to greater efficien- 
cy has been to breed and feed animals 
to get more lean meat and less fat per 
pound of carcass weight. 


Veterinary Science 


Tremendous advances have _ been 
made in veterinary science. Our stock- 
men and dairymen sell 12 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of products a year and lose 
more than two billion a year through 
disease—parasites. About one-third of 
our newborn farm animals are never 
weaned. Better nutrition and disease 
control can change the picture. In the 
last 25 years, the total production of 
the meat industry has increased from 
15 billion pounds annually to around 28 
billion pounds—and the terrific in- 
crease in production has been handled 
without the addition of new plants, in 
fact the floor space of meat packing 
plants and refrigerated branch houses 
is probably less today than in 1925. 

The factor of turnover is important 
to our business. Our net profit is only 
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a small fraction of a cent a pound. We 
must handle a large tonnage and turn 
it over fast to make a representative 
showing. 

We are now experimenting with ir- 
radiating meat with atomic rays to im- 
prove its keeping quality. There are 
approximately 500 employes in our 
research and development division en- 
gaged in finding better ways of making 
use of meat animals. 

The edible lamb is only about half or 
less of the live weight of the animal. 
The balance is converted into leather, 
wool, glue, chemicals, upholstering ma- 
terial, pharmaceuticals, scrap or other 
product. 

Our retailer friends have performed 
a great service for their.customers un- 
der our system of free enterprise and 
competition. Few of us realize the 
work, the risk, the planning and the 
ingenuity that went into those stores. 
Our entire industry has made similar 
progress—the Meat Team—the live- 
stock producer, the processor and the 
retailer. 

We feel that we are performing an 
indispensable service, that we are pro- 
gressive and that we serve the public 
for a very moderate fee. 


The Lamb Supply 


You can’t hold a market unless you 
have something to sell every week, 
month, and year. From April 1 to June 
1 there is generally a gap in the lamb 
supply. 

The feeder takes lambs off the market 
during periods of liberal supply—he 
takes the thin lambs, finishes them and 
tends to even out the supply. 

Weight of lamb carcasses has been a 
problem. Full wooled lambs should be 
kept below 105 pounds, but some fed 
lambs weigh as much as 120 pounds. 

Hotels use carcasses weighing 55 to 
63 pounds. However, heavy carcasses 
beyond hotel requirements generally 
sell at a discount. A housewife wants 
four to five loin chops per pound from 
40- to 55-pound carcasses but the yield 
is only three chops per pound from 60- 
to-70-pound carcasses. 

In any assortment of lambs a 25 per- 
cent level of heavy lambs is ideal. 

The practice of cutting carcasses is 





“STRAYING SHEEP” 


DORCHESTER, ENGLAND, Feb. 9— 
Haled into court Saturday for allowing 
11 sheep to stray on to the highway, 
Thomas Horsington, 45, told the judge, 
“In all humility, the Lord Almighty 
made the heaven and earth; and even 
he had sheep that strayed.” The court 
fined him $2.80 for obstructing traffic. 

—S. L. Tribune 
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increasing. The saddles and legs are 
sold fresh—the balance may be frozen 
for spring and summer. The baby food 
industry is using defatted flanks, 
breasts, shoulders and shanks more 
than ever. 


Sheep Nutrition 

Nutrition of the ewe during gestation 
largely determines the growth and de- 
velopment of the fetus. Good feeding 
normally brings a strong vigorous lamb 
at birth. 

It is important to feed the ewe well 
during the last 57 days of gestation— 
it results in increased milk flow and 
more rapid growth of the lamb and an 
adequate level of protein is important 
for the pregnant or lactating ewe or 
the young growing lamb. 

Lambs at birth have a relatively low 
reserve of Vitamin A—and because of 
its high A content the collostrum milk 
is so important to the newborn lambs. 

The rate of wool growth may be in- 
creased as much as 5-fold by high levels 
of protein feeding. 


Rumen Factors 


Certain feeds contain organic factors 
which stimulate the activity of rumen 
microbes. Among these are the follow- 
ing: 

. Good quality forages 

. Molasses 

Protein concentrates 

. Fermentation by-products 
. Rumen juice 

A good ration generally favors the 
optimum activity of the rumen micro- 
flora and fauna. Certain chemicals or 
combination of chemicals stimulate ru- 
men micro-organism activity but appar- 
ently antibiotics do not. 


cana 


Use of Minerals 


Thyroxine, a hormone secreted by 
the thyroid gland, contains iodine. 
Stabilized iodized salt containing four 
parts iodine for 10,000 parts salt seems 
to satisfy this requirement. Thyroxine 
regulates metabolism. A symptom of 
iodine deficiency is the simple endemic 
goiter well known to everyone. It is 
due to the enlargement of the thyroid 
gland to compensate for the shortage 
of iodine. The shortage of iodine is 
generally an area problem. 

Cobalt deficiency causes a wasting 
disease in grazing animals. Areas in 
Australia and parts of the United 
States are known to be deficiency areas. 
The cobalt ion is required by ruminants 
for proper synthetic activities of rumen 
micro-organisms involved in the syn- 
thesis of B-complex vitamins and in 
enzyme systems. Cobalt given by mouth 
produces a response resulting in a large 
increase of certain types of rumen 
micro-organisms. Without cobalt wool 
growth is retarded and the fibers are 
weak. 


Acding one-half ounce of cobalt sul- 
fate per 100 pounds of salt corrects 
most deficiencies. 

Our knowledge of the function of 
trace minerals will expand considerably 
in the years ahead. Iron, copper, man- 
ganese, zinc, boron need study. There 
is evidence that copper overcomes 
molybdenum toxemia. Some livestock 
respond to use of aluminum salts. 

Heavy supply of nitrates is toxic to 
sheep. 

Fluorine at high levels is toxic and 
produces mottling of teeth. Rock phos- 
phate may contain high levels of fluor- 
ine. The fiuorine is cumulative, it 
depresses appetite and the bones become 
ivory colored. Three-one thousandths 
percent of the dry ration is permissible. 


Bloat in Sheep 


There seems to be no essential differ- 
ence between feed lot and pasture bloat, 
although feed lot bloat is not as severe 
as on legumes. Feeding silages mini- 
mizes bloat on wilted green feed. It 
seems rough scratchy material is need- 
ed to influence eruction or belching 
reflex. The coarser the material the 
less danger of bloat—if the animals 
actually consume the coarse feed. 

Bloat may be chronic, acute and sub- 
acute. In chronic bloat the animal 
bloats on anything. 

Present bloat research is directed 
towards prevention rather than treat- 
ment. 

Plant breeders are trying to develop 
legumes low in bloat-producing sa- 
ponins. Grass-legume mixtures produce 
bloat if the grass is not palatable. 





WHITE MUSCLE DISEASE 


(Continued from page 9.) 


when the animals are turned on grass. 
The situation thus is different from the 
one found in the irrigated areas of this 
country where the dams are wintered 
on liberal rations of excellent feed and 
calves may get the ailment after the 
dams have been on pasture for a long 
time. 

Experimental supplementation of 
ewes’ rations with vitamin E has failed 
to prevent white muscle disease in their 
lambs. Vitamin E has also been used 
in lambs and calves as a preventive 
and treatment, but the results have not 
been wholly satisfactory. 

Although investigations point to the 
cause of white muscle disease as being 
nutritional or metabolic in origin, the 
disease does not appear in the light of 
present information to be an uncom- 
plicated vitamin E deficiency. Bio- 
chemical investigations of the problem 
were under way at several agricultural 
experiment stations in 1956. 
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TROUBLED? 


By WOLVES, COYOTES, FOXES, DOGS, or BEARS? 
Our Humane Coyote Getters with our pestproof 
corn-cob baits have given overwhelming success 
for 11 years in the hands of inexperienced users. 
Safe for sheep dogs. 
Write us your problems. We have a safe, 
sure answer at low cost. Price list furnished 


MASTER COYOTE CONTROL SERVICE 


Route 1, Box 416 
Loma Linda, California 











Protect Lambs 


from 


ENTEROTOXEMIA 


commonly known as 


“Overeating Disease” or 
“‘Pulpy Kidney Disease,” 


in feed lots, wheat pastures 
and lambing down of grain 
or pea fields. 


Immunize by vaccinating with 
~R>.~ 
bre 
oe FRANKLIN 


CLOSTRIDIUM 
PERFRINGENS 


Type D BACTERIN 


Losses of young lambs suckling 
ewes that are grazing on rich 
pasture have, experimentally, 
been lessened by the use of Cl. 
Perfringens Bacterin on the 
ewes about a month before 
lambing. 


Available at Franklin Drug Store 
Dealers in nearly all trading centers. 
Full information it set forth in the new 
free Franklin catalog and a special new 
leaflet. Both sent free upon request. 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 
Denver Kansas City Wichita 
Amarillo Ft. Worth Marfa El Paso 
Alliance Montgomery Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles Portiand Billings Calgary 


FRANKLIN 












VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 


Wherever There's Livestock 
Theres Need for Franklin's 







































I seriously doubt the practicability of 
sheep coats for this area. This is 
due to the light shrinking Belle Fourche 
territory wools and to the hand labor 
necessary to put on the coats and main- 
tain them. There is also the danger of 
their catching on brush and fences. 
Sheep coats would be valuable on farm 
flocks to keep hay, leaves, straw, burrs 
and other foreign material out of the 
fleece. 
—Lon Widdoss 
St. Onge, South Dakota 


N this locality, we only have rain to 
deal with—no sand. I do not think 
sheep coats would be a success where 
there is a lot of brush. In open ranges, 
however, they would probably be good. 
—Kruse Brothers 
Roseburg, Oregon 


ANVAS sheep coats have been used 

to a very limited extent, and little 
knowledge is known about their use. 
We here could not pass on the real value 
of sheep coats until further knowledge 
is obtained. 

—Noel C. Fry 
Del Rio, Texas 


| used the only sheep coats that I know 
of in this area last spring. I sheared 
a bunch of yearling blackfaced rams 
earlier than usual so tried to protect 
them with sheep coats. The coats were 
too small for most of the rams. They 





were also too weak, as about one third 
of the rams tore their coats off. 

I believe the coats would be all right 
on ewes, but I have never seen this 
tried. 

—Andrew Scheubeck, President 
Mendocino County Branch of 
California Wool Growers 
Association 


E do not use coats for sheep, but 

what about sheep-lined wool coats 
for men? We formerly used these coats 
on every ranch. I have tried to get them 
recently for myself and my men, and 
they are not to be found. They are the 
warmest and last longer than any coat 
you can buy. 

—Hussie Galloway 
Del Rio, Texas 


HEEP coats are not used in this area. 
I understand that some sheepmen 
are using them in parts of Montana 
with success. They seem to be able to 
shear earlier, and lambs do better. 
The coats should have some merits 
in most areas, as well as faults. They 
should certainly make for cleaner wool. 
I enjoy reading the NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER magazine very much. One can 
keep pretty well posted on what our 
sheep industry is striving to do by 
reading it. I think you are doing a fine 
job. I wish the new officers of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association a 
great success. 
—Richard Kossman 
Malta, Idaho 


think an improved sheep coat would 
be of value to wool producers and 
many out-of-doors men. 
—H. Clay Cummings 
Heber City, Utah 


(Editor’s Note: It was the con- 
sensus of those who answered this 
month’s Quiz that sheepcoats have 
not been used extensively enough 
in most areas to pass judgment 
on them.) 
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in Memoriam 


MRS. HARLAN HILL 


4¢'F'0 live in hearts we leave behind is 

not to die.” With this thought I 
recall the life, not the death of Mrs. 
Harlan Hill, Prosser, Washington. Mrs. 
Hill was a woman of firm convictions; 
she formed her opinions and decisions 
slowly and once formed she made no 
compromises with what she considered 
wrong. She had a keen sense of humor, 
a hearty laugh and genial good nature. 

We knew her best in the organization 
of the wool grower auxiliaries. She was 
helpful in organizing the Washington 
Wool Growers Auxiliary, and, with this 
experience as a background, she saw 
the need and future of a national or- 
ganization of women interested in the 
development of the same industry as 
their husbands. Her first objective was 
to convince the men of the importance 
of such an organization. She spoke to 
them singly and collectively and grad- 
ually won their approval and support. 
On the 30th day of January, 1929, in 
Phoenix, Arizona, the Auxiliary to the 
National Wool Growers Association was 
formed with Mrs. Hill as its first pres- 
ident. In respect and courtesy to her, 
she was made an honorary member of 
the National Wool Growers Association. 
I believe no other woman has been so 
honored. 

Mrs. Hill’s influence has been felt 
throughout the history of wool grower 
auxiliaries. She interested and helped 
many States organize within them- 
selves, and on January 11, 1932, made 
the motion, which was carried, “that 
the Woman’s Club Collect by Mary 
Stewart be accepted as the Auxiliary 
Prayer.” Thus her works stand as a 
living memorial. “To live in hearts we 
leave behind is not to die.” 


—Mrs. J. W. Hans 
Washington State Auxiliary 


MRS. G. C. EARWOOD 


Mrs. George C. (Annie J.) Earwood, 
89, daughter of pioneer settlers of 
Llano County, Texas, died in Del Rio, 
Texas on February 13. Mr. Fred Ear- 
wood of Sonora, well-known and active 
worker in State and National sheep or- 
ganizations, is a son of Mrs. Earwood. 
She is also survived by two other sons, 
Raymond and Lloyd and five daughters. 


SOL MAYER 


Sol Mayer, West Texas financier and 
philanthropist, died on February 11 in 
a Dallas sanatorium following a stroke. 
He was 88 years of age. 
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Banker, ranchman and business lead- 
er, Mr. Mayer was one of the most 
influential citizens in the development 
of West Texas. In failing health for 
several months, he was taken to Dallas 
earlier this month for treatment. He is 
survived by his widow and one son, 
Edwin S. Mayer, prominent in State and 
National sheep circles; five grandchil- 
dren and seven great-grandchildren. 

Mr. Mayer’s contributions to the civic 
and agricultural life of West Texas 
were of tremendous scope. He is par- 
ticularly well-known for his contribu- 
tions to youth and educational projects, 
having donated many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to various projects. 


ABRAM LIVINGSTON 


Abram Livingston, prominent sheep- 
man of Craig, Colorado, died at his 
home there on January 14 of a coronary 
occlusion at the age of 69. Born in 
Fountain Green, Utah, Mr. Livingston 
had been associated with the livestock 
industry, both in Utah and Colorado, 
for many years. He recently retired 
and sold his interest to his son, Lewis 
R. Livingston. Mr. Livingston was an 
active member of the L. D. 8S. Church, 
filling many positions in that organiza- 
tion. In addition to his son, he is sur- 
vived by his wife, Sadie Lewis 
Livingston, three daughters and seven 
grandchildren. 





NWGA COMMITTEES 


President Don Clyde has asked 
the following men to serve as the 
Legislative Committee during 
1957: Honorary President W. H. 
Steiwer of Oregon, Vice President 
Penrose B. Metcalfe of Texas and 
President Andrew D. Little of the 
Idaho Association. President 
Clyde will serve as chairman of 
the committee and Executive Sec- 
retary Edwin E. Marsh is an ex 
officio member. 

President Clyde has also ap- 
pointed a committee to devise 
more efficient methods of handling 
resolutions at National conven- 
tions. The committee is composed 
of Secretary Everett E. Shuey of 
the Montana Association as chair- 
man, President Dominic Eyhera- 
bide of the California Association 
and NWGA Vice President Harold 
Josendal of Wyoming. This com- 
mittee will present its report to 
the Executive Committee at its 
meeting in Ogden, August 16 and 
17. 





T. L. PATRICK 


NE of Canada’s leading purebred 

breeders, and a former consignor to 
the National Ram Sale, T. L. Patrick 
recently died of a heart attack. At the 
time of his death, Mr. Patrick owned 
“Suffolkdale Meadows” in Ilderton, On- 
tario, Canada. He was 60. 

During his lengthy career, Mr. Patrick 
had sold many Suffolk sheep in the 
Western States. He consigned top- 
sellers to many National Ram Sales. He 
had shown and judged sheep on many 
occasions, both in the United States and 
Canada. He exported many sheep from 
Canada to the United States. 





STATE PRESIDENTS 


(Continued from page 138.) 


we must all be alert. Both these coun- 
tries have greatly increased their sheep 
numbers and are looking for additional 
market outlets. 

This foreign meat sold last year in 
the USA at 10 cents per pound under 
our meat. 

Our Association is joining with the 
cattlemen and the Western States Meat 
Packers Association in seeking addi- 
tional State legislation to strengthen 
our foreign cold storage meat act. 
—Dominic Eyherabide, President 

California Wool Growers Association 


MEMBERSHIP INCREASING 
IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


HE Executive Committee of our as- 

sociation held a meeting at the Don 
Pratt Hotel in Belle Fourche, January 
10, 1957. All officers and members ex- 
cept one attended. Several wool han- 
dlers of this area met with us. 

A report on the Sheep Council meet- 
ing at Pierre, South Dakota, was given 
by those attending from Western South 
Dakota Sheep Growers Association. 

A report on the new membership 
cards was very satisfactory. We have 
about 500 cards in now. We are receiv- 
ing more each day. 

We urge South Dakota sheepmen who 
have not sent their cards in, to please 
mail them soon so they may receive the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER Magazine. We 
hope they will all contact their neigh- 
bors and see if their card is on the 
shelf. 

It was decided to have quarterly 
Executive Committee meetings. The 
next regular meeting will be held the 
first part of April. 

The meeting was concluded with the 
feeling of greater beneficial cooperation 
between wool handlers and our associa- 
tion. 

—J. H. Widdoss 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Your New 
Auxiliary 
President 


Reports 


MRS. RUDIE MICK 





“WOOL—WHITE GOLD 
LAMB—EVERYWHERE SOLD” 


REETINGS to members and friends 
of the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
National Wool Growers Association. 

From our 27th convention at Las 
Vegas, Nevada, we return to our homes 
inspired and filled with enthusiasm for 
the year’s work. January is the perfect 
time for beginning our organization’s 
projects with renewed interest gleaned 
from the reports given by the presi- 
dents of the States that are in the fold. 
We can reach high goals only by work- 
ing together. That is why we have our 
National Women’s Auxiliary. Together 
we can accomplish standards of work 
that would be impossible singly. We 
must continue to unite our efforts for 
the welfare of the sheep industry. 

I am deeply conscious of the signal 
honor bestowed upon me and the con- 
fidence reposed in me. To the position 
of president of this great organization, 
I shall give my highest thought and 
effort. New conditions confront us 
commanding the best thought and judg- 
ment of every member. I ask your 
wholehearted cooperation and support. 
“Goodwill is such a wondrous word. 
It means a hundred things.” 

I am indeed fortunate to have as my 
staff of officers some very fine women, 
most efficient and cooperative, who will 
help me carry on the work of the or- 
ganization. You will find them willing 
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to assist you at any time, and I am sure 
you will be equally as obliging. The 
first vice president, Mrs. O. T. Evans, 
1519 South Walnut, Casper, Wyoming, 
has the vast responsibility of chairman 
of Finance and Ways and Means. Please 
give her your full support in the lamb- 
wool sticker campaign. Mrs. C. A. 
Hitchborn, North 17 Ash, Fruita, Colo- 
rado is the second vice president. She 
will be interested in membership for 
the organization. The organization of 
new chapters in the organized States, 
new State auxiliaries to become affil- 
iated with us and members-at-large are 
her source of interest and work. 

The National Women’s Auxiliary 
welcomes Wisconsin State Wool Grow- 
ers Auxiliary, Incorporated, into our 
organization. They were ushered into 
the fold at the convention at Las Vegas. 
This growing organization is gradually 
creeping into the eastern section of the 
United States. Our hands are out- 
stretched to the other States interested 
in the promotion of wool and lamb, also 
the fabulous contest “Make It Yourself 
With Wool.” 

May I pass along this bit of philos- 
ophy to you? “We should live and labor 
in our time, that what comes to us as 
seed may go to the next generation as 
blossom and that what comes to us as 
blossom may go to them as fruit. This 
is PROGRESS.” 

I shall be glad to hear from you at 
any time. 

Very sincerely, 

Mrs. Rudie Mick, President Women’s 
Auxiliary, National Wool Growers As- 
sociation. 


Auxiliary Members Had 


A Busy, Fun Convention 


UT on the vast Nevada desert lies 

an oasis of bright lights, gambling 
and entertainment. This is fabulous 
Las Vegas. 

Near 1,000 wool growers and auxil- 
iary members trailed into this gay spot 
and established headquarters for their 
annual National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion convention in late January. In 
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spite of late hour entertainment, day. | 
time meetings were well attended, and | 
much was accomplished. 

Sunday auxiliary arrivals met in the 
Pyramid Room, Sahara Hotel, for 4) 
lovely luncheon sponsored by the Wool | 
Bureau. A contest directors’ meeting | 
was held following the luncheon. 

Contest directors, State presidents, 
national officers, and all the lovely con- 
testants were graciously entertained by | 
F. W. Woolworth Company at a lunch- | 
eon Monday at the Hotel El Rancho 
Vegas. 

An executive committee meeting after 
a no-host breakfast was held in the 
Pyramid Room Monday morning. This | 
meeting laid the ground work for the | 
two general business meetings on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 

One of the highlights of the meeting | 
on Tuesday was the privilege of accept- 
ing the Wisconsin State Auxiliary into | 
our National Auxiliary. t 

Welcome, Wisconsin, your happiness 
in coming into our National Auxiliary | 
was our pleasure! We know that you | 
will be good workers. ; 


ene 


New Officers Elected 


The most important work effected in 
our second business meeting was the | 
election of our national officers for the | 
coming two years. (See next page.) 

The past officers turn the duties of 
our respective offices over to each of | 
you with an assurance that you are all | 
well qualified, and a knowledge that 
you will do your very best to carry on 
the work of our fine organization. 

It is an honor and a privilege—I 
know that I can speak for each past 
officer—to serve as a national officer. 
The pleasure that has been ours the 
past two years is yours now. I know 
that you will accomplish even more than 
we tried to. 

In the opening convention session 
Tuesday morning, Mrs. Earl S. Wright 
told of the auxiliary work for the past 
year. She paid tribute to the auxiliary 
officers, and all those who have con- 
tributed so generously of time and en- 
ergy to make our program successful. 
The President also thanked the mem- 


bers of the ASPC and Mr. G. N. Winder | 
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and his staff for their help and cooper- 
ation in setting up our new program. 


Luncheon Success 


Our lunchon Tuesday at the Flamingo 
Hotel was a big success, not only in 
numbers, but entertainment. Thanks 
to Mrs. Delbert Chipman we were for- 
tunate in having her nephew, Barney 
Rawlings, and his accompanist, Fritz 
Becker, entertain us. 

This luncheon and all our other par- 
ties and trips were under the efficient 
direction of Mrs. Stanley Ellison and 
her capable committee, Mrs. Burt Rob- 
ison and Mrs. Fred Fulstone, our 
Nevada hostesses for the convention. 

Mrs. Stanley Ellison was our “Mis- 
tress of Ceremonies” for the luncheon. 
Las Vegas is known for its famous 
M. C.’s. Ours was the best, and she 
comes from Tuscarora, Nevada. Those 
clever lamb and sagebrush place cards 
and the decoration at the head table 
were the inspiration of Mrs. Burt Rob- 
ison. The lady greeting you at the door 








WED IN WOOL 


The attractive bride, pictured in her wedding gown 
of wool lace over ivory satin, is the former Valeria 
Jane Laird, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Roy M. Laird, 
Dubois, Idaho. The bridegroom is William T. Max- 
well, son of Mrs. Harry T. Maxwell, Gooding, Idaho. 
They were married on December 29, 1956 in the 
L. D. S. Chapel at Dubois. Both are students at 
Idaho State College in Pocatello. The white wool 
lace in this enchanting wedding dress came from 
Welek’s Fabric Store in St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. 
Welek cooperated personally in filling the order. 
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of the Flamingo Room was the other 
busy Nevada lady, Mrs. Fred Fulstone. 
“Thanks, Ladies,” for all your hard 
work. It was indeed our enjoyment. 


Banquet and Style Review 


The banquet and the style review of 
the Make It Yourself With Wool con- 
test were both wonderful. 

Those perfect young ladies with their 
sparkling eyes and sweet smiles plus 
their beautiful wool garments are a 
joy to behold. I felt that our very ver- 
satile commentator, Mr. Stan Irwin, 
was as thrilled over them and their 
wonderful talent as we all were. Miss 
Wool of Texas’ regal beauty and lovely 
dresses were a perfect addition to the 
show. 

Thanks again, Contest Directors, and 
Miss Mary North for a splendid show. 
You have done it again! 

Right here, I wish to thank Mrs. J. 
W. Robertson and her fine co-workers 
for the excellent job they did in chap- 
eroning our girls. It was especially 
well done. 

And the trip to Lake Mead and Hoov- 
er Dam—folks, those of you who missed 
that missed an education coupled with 
a great deal of fun and joking. The 
lunch at Lake Mead Lodge was deli- 
cious, too. 

Thursday morning all convention 
members and many others gathered in 
the Congo Room, Sahara Hotel, to hear 


the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Immediately 
following Mr. Benson’s talk, Mrs. Earl 
S. Wright, outgoing National President 
of the Women’s Auxiliary to the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, pre- 
sented Mrs. Benson with a beautiful 
Pendleton wool blanket, given to the 
Women’s Auxiliary by Pendleton Mills. 


Mrs. Benson’s Acceptance 


Mrs. Ezra Taft Benson’s spontaneous 
and gracious acceptance speech brought 
a round of applause. Her praise of our 
organization and enthusiasm toward the 
work that we are trying to do made this 
member feel that she would surely be a 
credit to our auxiliary as a member. 

Yes, I believe we all love our work— 
this business of promoting our own 
industry. Good or bad for us, I think 
we are “sorta” sentimental about our 
business. Most of our operations are 
old ones; our fathers were raising sheep 
before us. 

Let’s not say it’s getting rough, and 
there’s nothing I can do, instead, let’s 
think: (I quote and I don’t know where 
I first heard it) 


I am only one, but I am one 

I cannot do everything, but I can do 
something 

What I can do, I ought to do 

And by the Grace of God I will do. 


—Mrs. Roy M. Laird 


National Auxiliary Officers Listed 


President—Mrs. Rudie Mick, St. Onge, South Dakota 

1st. Vice President—Mrs. O. T. Evans, 1519 So. Walnut, Casper, Wyoming 

2nd. Vice President—Mrs. C. A. Hitchborn, No. 17 Ash, Fruita, Colorado 
Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. Ed. Marty, Spearfish, South Dakota , 
Auditor—Mrs. Parm Dickson, Box 709, Okanogan, Washington 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Judy Ann Mick, St. Onge, South Dakota 
Historian—Mrs. Stanley Ellison, Tuscarora, Nevada 

Parliamentarian—Mrs. S. M. Ercanbrack, 291 East 4th St., Provo, Utah 

Press Correspondent—Mrs. Floyd Fox, Rt. 3, Box 56, Silverton, Oregon 

Lamb Promotion Chairman—Mrs. Delbert Chipman, 317 E. Main, American Fork, 


Utah 


Revisions Committee Chairman—Mrs. Felix Real, Jr., Kerrville, Texas 


Resolutions Committee Chairman—Mrs. 
Great Falls, Montana 


Charles Eidel, 2612 2nd Avenue South, 


Wool Contest Consultant—Miss Mary North, 16 West 46th Street, New York City 


36, N. Y. 


Chairman Advisory Board—Mrs. Earl S. Wright, Dubois, Idaho, retiring Pres- 


ident 


HONORARY 


Mrs. Harlan Hill, Prosser, Washington 
Mrs. W. P. Mahoney, Heppner, Oregon 


Mrs. W. A. Roberts, Yakima, Washington 


Mrs. Clell Lung, Pasco, Washington 


Mrs. S. O. Stewart, Yakima, Washington 


Mrs. Robert Naylor, Emmett, Idaho 
Mrs. L. J. Wardlaw, Fort Worth, Texas 


PRESIDENTS 


Mrs. J. R. Eliason, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Mrs. R. I. Thompson, Heppner, Oregon 
Mrs. Delbert Chipman, American Fork, 
Utah 

Mrs. J. W. Vance, Coleman, Texas 

Mrs. J. T. Murdock, Heber City, Utah 
Mrs. Earl S. Wright, Dubois, Idaho 
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Top Prize Winner Named 
In Wool Essay Contest 


RAND prize winner in the wool essay 
contest conducted in conjunction 
with the annual “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contest is Jean Bennett of North 
Platte, Nebraska, according to Mrs. 
Earl S. Wright, national director of the 
1956 event.. 

Miss Bennett’s essay, called “Why I 
Like to Sew With Wool,” stressed uses, 
its ease of care and tailorability. She 
was awarded a $100 U. S. Savings Bond. 

Second prize of a $50 savings bond 
went to Joann Hinkley, Altadena, Cali- 
fornia. Honorable méntion awards of 
$25 savings bonds went to Maureen 
Steigman, 19, a student at North Dakota 
State College in Fargo; Karen A. Kast, 
17, of Buhl, Idaho, and Janet Roberts, 
17, of Rapid City, S. D. The essays 
written by contestants in the wool sew- 
ing contest are judged on originality, 
clarity and sincerity. 


“WHY I LIKE TO SEW WITH WOOL” 


by Jean M. Bennett 
of North Platte, Nebraska 


like to sew with wool because wool is 

a happy fabric that comes in many 
fascinating weaves, delightful colors 
and unusual textures. Wool “dresses 
up” any pattern. 

Instead of slipping, sliding or buck- 
ling, wool remains flatly at ease during 
the cutting operation. Pleats and seams 
press easily and remain obedient, dur- 
ing and after the assembling process. 
The shaping and fitting of a wool gar- 
ment is a pleasure because of wool’s 
unique resilience that allows for shrink- 
ing, stretching or draping. Its natural 
structure permits beautiful detailing. 

My finished wool garment is always 
neat, attractive, stylish and serviceable. 
Wool is so resilient that it laughingly 
resists soiling and avoids wrinkles’ 
clutch. It is alive with elasticity and 
“refreshes” itself after each wearing. 
Wool is a durable fiber and enjoys a 
long life, even with hard usage and 
daily wear. Its long life is largely due 
to its permanent resilience. Wool is 
an efficient natural thermostat that pro- 
vides protection against extremes of 
temperatures. It is economical to wear, 
too, because of its long life, ease of 
care and lasting beauty. 

When I am undecided on what to 
wear and I open my closet door, my 
neat, attractive, wrinkle-free wools 
seem to extend a cordial welcome say- 
ing, “Wear me!” Yes, wool is a happy 
fabric! It is fun to sew, fun to wear 
and fun to care for. That is why I like 
to sew with wool. 
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From the Kitchens of the American 
Sheep Producers Council 


MAKE YOUR EASTER ROAST A ROLLED 
SHOULDER OF LAMB. This is the familiar 
square-cut lamb shoulder you see at 
your meat counter but streamlined to a 
new shape by removing the bones and 
fashioning the meat into a tight roll 
which stays rolled as it is baked and 
sliced. This is a pretty tricky business. 
So depend upon your meat man for the 
job. But do order early and remember 
to ask him for the bones as well as the 
weight. 

The boned, rolled and tied shoulder 
will range from 2144 to 4 pounds. More 
boneless lamb can be rolled into it to 
make a larger roast of it. You’ll need 
to allow 14 to 44 pound boned roast per 
serving. 

It may be roasted in the conventional 
fashion—seasonings rubbed into the 
surface, roast placed on a low rack in 
a shallow open pan. The roast meat 
thermometer is inserted into the center 
of the roast. It is cooked in a 325 degree 
F. (slow) oven until the meat ther- 
mometer indicates the degree of done- 
ness you desire, medium 170 degrees F. 
(the lamb has a delicate pink tinge on 
the inside and is tender and juicy) or 
well-done 180 degrees F. which you 
won’t like as well once you’ve tried the 
“less-done” method. 

But this recipe is different and the 
results are so good that you’ll likely 
scorn all other recipe proposals in favor 
of it. 





























OVEN-POACHED ROLLED LAMB 
SHOULDER 


Coating: 


34, stick of butter (6 tablespoons) 
2 smallish cloves of garlic, minced or 
14 teaspoon garlic salt 
1 tablespoon flour 
114% teaspoons salt 
2 teaspoons monosodium glutamate 
4 teaspoon coarse-grind pepper 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 


Cream together thoroughly. Spread 
this all over the lamb. 


The Jacket: Place coated lamb, with the 
bones alongside, on a big piece of alu- 
minum foil. Draw surface edges to- 
gether using a drugstore fold, then fold 
up and crimp ends of foil leaving 
enough room for juice which collects 
during baking. Doublewrap by placing 
the package on another piece of foil, 
going the other way. Seal. This may 
be prepared early in the morning or, 
better still, the day before. A siesta 
of some hours in the refrigerator adds 
flavor. 


To Cook: Place foil-wrapped packet in a 
shallow pan in an oven heated to 375 
degrees F. (moderate). Allow 35 min- 
utes to the pound for medium, 40 to 45 
if you insist on well-done. The foil 
serves as a cover, hence an oven tem- 
perature higher than the conventional 
roasting temperature is used. A meat 
thermometer interferes with the foil 
packaging. 
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ARK a steady line on your February 

lamb market chart until you near 
the end of the month. Then move it 
slightly upwards, with hopes of contin- 
uing your incline. 

Wholesale interests boosted lamb car- 
cass prices up to $2 higher near the 
end of February, and the live market 
noted some strengthening as the month 
closed. Except for the last two or three 
trading days in February, however, a 
fairly steady course was followed in 
prices paid for all types and grades of 
sheep and lambs. 

Slightly reduced receipts from a 
month earlier, combined with the short 
trading month saw choice and prime 
slaughter lambs hold a firm price line 
of from $19.75 to $21.50. Most February 
sales of top quality slaughter lambs 
were made from $20 to $20.50. 

Good and choice slaughter lambs sold 
in the extreme price range of from 
$17.50 to $21. The low price was paid 
at Ogden and the high at Chicago late 
in the month. February sales of good 
and choice slaughter lambs bulked 
mostly at near $19 at the principal mar- 
kets, with an increase noted at month’s 
end. 

New York dressed carcasses sold at 
the same prices throughout most of the 
month. Choice and prime carcasses 
ranged largely from $43 to $49. Good 
and choice carcasses brought from $40 
to $48. A forecast of still higher whole- 
sale prices for lamb carcasses came on 
increased buyer interest. 

February slaughter ewe prices again 
increased from a month earlier. Consid- 
erable strength boosted good and choice 
slaughter ewe prices to a $6.00 to $9.50 
range. The average price paid for these 
offerings at Chicago, Omaha and Den- 
ver was $8.50. Prices paid at Ogden 
were $1 to $1.50 lower. 

Cull and utility slaughter ewes sold 
all the way from $2 to $7.50. Prices 
paid for these offerings were strong at 
Fort Worth where a $6 to $7.50 range 
was recorded. The average price for 
second grade slaughter ewes fell near 
$5.50. 

Reduced offerings of feeder lambs 
brought mostly from $17 to $20.75 for 
good and choice grades. Sales at the 
principal markets were made in the 
following ranges: 

At Omaha—$17.50 to $20.75 

At Denver—$18.25 to $19.25 
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Report: FEBRUARY LAMB MARKET 


Wholesale Interest 
Boosts Late Prices 


At Ogden—$17 to $18 
At Fort Worth—$17 to $18.50. 


CoUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 
COLORADO 


Sales of sheep and lambs in the coun- 
try were very dull in Colorado during 
February. Several loads of fed wooled 
lambs sold in northern Colorado at 
$19.75 to $20, delivered to Denver. 


TEXAS 


Widespread rains in Texas vastly 
brightened the feeding picture in the 
State. February range sales were few. 
Some 5,000 good and choice feeder 
lambs were contracted in southwest 
central Texas for May delivery at $18. 


MONTANA 


There was moderate activity on sheep 
and lambs in Montana during the 
month. Early month sales and deliver- 
ies were made on 6,500 head of wooled 
slaughter and feeder lambs at $18 to 
$18.50. This included some 1,300 head 
of 104-pound shearling lambs near 
Hardin at $18. 

At midmonth 1,000 coming yearling 
ewes were reportedly sold at $21 per 
hundredweight. A few bands of year- 
ling to 3-year-old whitefaced breeding 
ewes in northern Wyoming and south- 
ern Montana sold at $24 to $25 per head. 


CALIFORNIA 


In the Imperial Valley good to mostly 
choice alfalfa pastured old-crop shorn 


slaughter lambs with number one pelts 
sold during February mostly at $18.50, 
with early sales reaching $19. Similar 
prices were paid in northern California. 

In central California, a few hundred 
cull to choice wooled slaughter ewes 
brought $5 to $9 per head. In northern 


California, 2,800 medium whitefaced 
feeder lambs sold at $16.75. 


INTERMOUNTAIN AREA 


Good and choice wooled slaughter 
lambs brought mostly $18 to $19, the 
latter price largely for Idahos, with 
Utah’s mainly $18 to $18.50. The in- 
side price took both mixed fat and feed- 
er lambs in southern Utah. Around 
1,100 head of whitefaced breeding ewes 
contracted for next August delivery at 
$25 per head. 


WASHINGTON 


Several loads of choice fed clipped 
slaughter lambs, ranging from 100 to 
110 pounds, sold in Washington during 
February at from $18.50 to $19, mostly 
at the latter price. These were all with 
number one pelts. Scattered sales of 
farm flock slaughter lambs were made 
from $17.50 to $18.50. 





VETERINARIANS ELECT 


Dr. E. A. Tunnicliff was elected pres- 
ident of the Intermountain Veterinary 
Association at its annual meeting in 
Salt Lake City late in January. Dr. 
Tunnicliff is head of the Western Re- 
search Laboratory at Bozeman, Mon- 


tana, and also chairman of the 
Technical Committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association’s special 


committee on vibriosis. Dr. Edward E. 
Maas of Reno, Nevada, was chosen as 
president-elect for the Intermountain 
group. Dr. L. V. Ruebel of Jerome, 
Idaho, and Dr. Harry E. Schaulis of 
Denver were made vice presidents. Dr. 
Royal A. Bagley of Murray, Utah, is 
secretary-treasurer. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 

















oe) OE. nee ee . Feb. 16, 1957 Feb. 18, 1956 
Slaughter at Major Centers............................ ae 248,819 248,924 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled) : 
ee sj hn a ee $20,62 $20.33 
Oe ge) gL 8. ee eS ee 19.75 19.60 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 
Prime, 45-G5 DOURGSG. ..........-..---ccccseciccceccccecepenes 41.50 37.00 
Choice, 45-55 pounds ..................... letaceeauseoks 39.50 37.00 
OG A WHR si sence eet cist 36.00 34.00 
Federally Inspected Slaughter—January 
1957 1956 
ce aa aeae eee LER ae Ewen PEee SeEEe 1,851,000 1,697,000 
NON oi se ace cena gong ot ee ere 657,000 602,000 
1 EES ate Ee Miarens ee eee aaa Perey A SNe OSE RENEE 5,655,000 6,705,000 
SOO Hild TONIOR.g e otoe sce crs eee 1,333,00 1,329,000 
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RIMARY interest in the domestic 

wool market has been centered for 
so many months in the sales of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation wools that 
not many were prepared for the sudden 
shift of that interest to contracting in 
the producing areas during February. 

The first week of the month CCC sold 
approximately 2,365,000 pounds of wool 
on bids covering 5,054,000 pounds, and 
about 496,000 pounds at schedule prices 
(103 percent of the loan appraisal 
values plus commissions). That was a 
good sale. The results of the second 
week’s sales came, therefore, as some- 
what of a shock. Only 227,000 pounds 
were sold on bids covering slightly more 
than a million pounds. About 73,000 
pounds were sold at schedule prices. 
This was the smallest sale since the 
week of April 12, 1956. 

It was, of course, expected that the 
purchase of CCC wools would fall off 
when new clip wools were available, 
but apparently no one thought it would 
come this early in the season. Several 
reasons for the drop have been ad- 
vanced. Quiet business in the cloth 
market and lower futures are two of 
them. But undoubtedly the most dis- 
turbing cause cited by eastern trade 
papers is that new wools can be bought 
for future delivery at prices from five 
to 10 cents a clean pound lower than 
CCC levels. Hence, mills with enough 
wool to carry them over can pass up 
the CCC offerings. A buyer of a large 
wool consuming firm is reported by the 
Daily News Record of February 15 as 
saying, “It’s not lack of interest in wool 
but a lack of interest in wool at CCC’s 
prices.” 

A new low was reached in CCC sales 
volume the third week. Only a scant 
97,000 pounds were sold and at slightly 
lower prices. Bids were received on 
1,146,000 pounds and about 26,000 
pounds were sold at schedule prices. 
This left 3,537,000 pounds available for 
sale the final week of the month under 
the bid program. 

It is the producers’ hope that the CCC 
will maintain its firm selling program. 


Strong Foreign Markets 


All foreign markets are reported 
strong with firm or rising prices and 
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Buyer Interest Moves 
To Country Contracts 


good clearances. Here are prices paid 
on February 20 at Australian auctions. 
They are given on a clean basis with a 
duty of 2514 cents a pound paid. 
64s warp and half warp—$1.96 
60-64s warp and half warp—$1.88 to 
$1.90 
64s good to average length—$1.92 to 
$1.94 
60s warp and half warp—$1.80 to 
$1.81 
60s good to average length—$1.77 to 
$1.78 
58 to 60s crossbred combing fleeces 
$1.74 to $1.77 
56 to 58s crossbred combing fleeces 
$1.63 
USDA’s weekly review of the Boston 
market on February 21 said: “Private 
cables from Australia early in the week 
showed the Adelaide market about five 
percent higher than the previous Ade- 
laide sale, with Bradford, the Continent 
and local mills competing, while at 
Sydney, the market held very firm with 
Russia and Japan dominating. Sales 
were resumed at Christchurch February 
18, with eastern Europe and Japan con- 
testing for 52s and finer qualities, while 
there was keen general competition for 





RAINS BRIGHTEN 
SOUTHWEST OUTLOOK 


Mid-February rains fell over 
much of the Southwest, replen- 
ishing ponds, boosting crop pros- 
pects and brightening the spring 
grazing outlook. 

Rains fell over portions of Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Arizona and 
Texas. Texas particularly bene- 


fited from four days of rain total- 
ing up to five inches in spots. 
Some parts of the Lone Star State 
received the best general rains for 
this time of the year since the 
drought began seven years ago. 





coarser grades with advancing prices. 
The South African markets held firm 
while the situation in Montevideo wools 
remained unchanged. Reports from 
South America were conflicting. Some 
shippers indicated quotations were un- 
changed to strong while others showed 
slightly easier prices for coarse wools.” 


WESTERN WOOL SALES AND CONTRACTING 


ARIZONA: 


These sales were reported the week 
of February 18: 3,000 lamb fleeces at 
54 cents; 1,800 fleeces at 50 cents; 2,300 
fleeces at 54 cents and 8,000 fleeces at 
58 cents. 


CALIFORNIA: 


By February 19 it was estimated that 
about 60 percent of the California clip 
was under contract. Prices in northern 
California ranged from 60 to 65 cents 
and in the San Joaquin Valley from 52 
to 60 cents. While contracting was 
slowing down around the middle of the 
month, there was no weakening in 
prices and full representation of deal- 
ers, processors and topmakers was 
reported. 


COLORADO: 


At Craig, Colorado, these contracts 
were reported made: 9,000 fleeces at 52 
cents; 8,000 fleeces at 5514 cents; 6,000 
fleeces at $1.38 clean. 

The Eaton Wool Pool sold 115,000 
pounds of wool from their lambs to a 
Texas dealer at 32%4 cents a pound. 
About 150 lamb feeders are in this pool. 
The wool in the pool was shorn from 
the faces and rears of some 230,000 
lambs. 


IDAHO: 


By February 20 it was estimated that 
Idaho had probably contracted or sold 
13%, million pounds of its 1957 clip. 
Shearing had not started at that time 
but if the weather permitted, it was 
expected to start in some areas the last 
week of February. 

The Parma Wool Pool of 210,000 
pounds sold at 56%% cents. ‘Two range 
clips with considerable half blood wool 
were contracted at 564% cents. Two 
other sizable clips were contracted on 
a clean basis from $1.10 to $1.46, de- 
pending on fineness, but it was not 
indicated what it might net in the 
grease to the grower. 


MONTANA: 


In the Alzada area 3,350 fleeces were 
contracted for delivery in March at 62 
cents a pound. Four local pools were 
contracted the fore part of the month 
as follows: Glasgow, 5,600 fleeces at 
52% cents; Fairfield, 4,700 fleeces at 
551% cents; Ennis, 11,000 fleeces at 58 
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cents and Chinook, 9,000 fleeces at 58%% 
cents. These contracts were also made: 
3.200 fleeces in Big Timber area at 60 
cents; 2,300 fleeces in the Melville area 
at 60 cents, 4,000 fleeces at Harlowton 
at 5534 cents, and 150 fleeces in the 
Great Falls area at 53 cents. It was 
reported that some bids of 60 cents had 
been refused in the White Sulphur 
Springs area. 


NEVADA: 


We have heard of one Nevada clip 
of 3200 fleeces being contracted at 57 
cents. 


OREGON: 


The Pacific Wool Growers reported 
on February 19 that they had purchased 
and resold for growers 25,000 fleeces 
at prices ranging from 52 to 61 cents to 
the grower. The sales covered a wide 
range of area, chiefly in Oregon and 
Washington. 

The Willamette Valley wools were 
being sold at mid-month at 57 cents, 
country points. Laid down in Portland 
these wools were estimated to cost 
around 60 to 61 cents. 

The Lake County wools were reported 
as all contracted on the sheep’s back 
around the middle of February. For 
the range wools 54 cents was being 
paid, while the Lake County Pool of 
small lots brought 55 cents. 

The Klamath Falls Pool of about 
5,000 fleeces sold at around 55.6 cents, 
with other clips in that area bringing 
52 to 54 cents. Most of the wool in 
Klamath County was thought to have 
been contracted by February 19. A 
Baker clip was reported contracted at 
61 cents, one at Pendleton at 51 cents, 
one at Burns at 51% cents and the 
balance of the clips in Harney County 
at 50 cents. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 


At Belle Fourche, where wools come 
for several hundred miles, contracts 
have been reported from 48 cents to a 
high of 63 cents and even up to 64 cents 
has been paid for wool being shorn. 

In the farming sections of Iowa, 
Minnesota and eastern South Dakota, 
where early shearing was just com- 
mencing at the middle of the month, 
prices: ranged from 45 to 50 cents to 
the grower. 


TEXAS: 


A wire on February 20 from Al 
Sledge of the San Angelo Standard 
Times reports that wool trading had 
been slowing down due to delay in 
shearing lambs because of a week of 
rainy weather which had resulted in 
beneficial moisture to all parts of west- 
ern Texas. The moisture in some places 
amounted to six inches. A few sales of 


March, 1957 


earlier shorn fleeces were made at 66 
and 67 cents in the grease. 


It was estimated that 80 percent of 
the expected 8.5 million-pound spring 
mohair clip was either sold or con- 
tracted at prices up to $1.07 per pound 
for adult hair and $1.36% per pound 
for kid hair. Mohair contracting, how- 
ever, was also slowing down and an 
undetermined number of freshly shorn 
goats were killed by the rain in Sutton, 
Edward and Val Verde counties. 


UTAH: 


In eastern Utah some 15,000 fleeces 
were contracted at $1.34 to $1.38 clean. 
The Summit County pool of 12,000 
fleeces was contracted at 55 cents. Two 
lots of Jericho wools had been con- 
tracted by mid-February. One lot of 
2,500 fleeces brought 541% cents, and 


the other lot of 4,500 fleeces was con- 
tracted at 55 cents. 

One American Fork clip of 2,700 
fleeces has been contracted recently at 
52 cents. Several clips from sheep 
wintered in the Duchesne area have 
been contracted; 4,000 fleeces at 50 
cents; 4,200 fleeces at 54 cents; 4,700 
fleeces at 55 cents. Also one clip of 
4,000 fleeces in that area was taken at 
$1.34 clean basis. 

Some 8,000 fleeces in the Fruita- 
Grand Junction area were signed up in 
a price range of 52 to 55 cents. A Castle- 
dale clip of 1,300 fleeces brought 50 
cents and a Roosevelt clip of 3,300 was 
contracted at 53 cents. 


WASHINGTON: 


The DuRue wool of Washington was 
purchased by the Pendleton Woolen 
Mills at 58 cents at the ranch to be 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
NOT INCLUDING C.C.C. SALES PRICES 


Week Ending February 21, 1957 


CLEAN BASIS GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 
PRICES ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 
% % % 
GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... $1.60—1.65 56 $ .71— .73 59 $ .66—.68 64 $ .58— .59 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing....... 1.50—1.60 55 .68— .72 60 .60— .64 65 .52— .56 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... 1.35—1.40 56 59— 62 61 .53— 55 66 .46— .48 
One-half Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.50—1.55 51 -74— .76 54 .69— .71 57 .64— .67 
*Av. to Gd. Fr. Combing........ 1.40—1.45 52 .67— .70 55 .68— .65 58 .59— .61 
Three-eighths Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.30—1.35 48 .68— .70 51 .64— 66 54 .60— .62 
* Ave. French Combing.......... 1.20—1.25 49 61— .64 52 .58— .60 55 .54— .56 
One-Quarter Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.20—1.25 46 .65— .68 48 .62— 65 50 .60— .63 
*Ave. French Combing........... 1.05—1.10 47 .56— .58 49 .54— .56 51 .52— .54 
*Low Quarter Blood.............. 1.07—1.12 41 .63— .66 438 .61— 64 45 .59— .62 
*Common & Braid.................. .98—1.05 40 59— .68 42 .57— .61 44 .55— .59 
ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.50—1.55 57 .64— .667 59 #£«.61— .64 61 .58— .60 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.40—1.45 59 57— 59 61 .56— 57 63 .52— .54 
ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 

Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.60—1.65 54 -74— .76 58 .67— 69 62 .61— .63 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.55—1.60 55 -70— .72 59 .64— 66 63 .57— .59 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... 1.40—1.45 57 .60— .62 61 .55— 57 65 .49— .51 
*8 Months (1” and over)....... 1.40—1.45 55 63— .65 58 .59— .61 61 .55— .57 
*Fall (%” and over).......:.....-- 1.30—1.35 56 57— 59 59 .538— 55 62 .49— .51 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) 


Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 


shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color 


and heavier in shrinkage. 
(3) 
various shrinkages quoted. 


*Estimated price. No sale reported. 


In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. 
(Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal.) 


Conversions have been made for 








core tested and graded at Portland. 
Four other clips of Washington wools 
were also reported contracted at 51 to 
5214 cents. Some 5,000 fleeces of south- 
eastern Washington ewe wool were 
contracted for March delivery at 58.75 
cents. The wools were reported as 
being about 50 percent fine, 35 per- 
cent half blood, 10 percent three-eighths 
and 5 percent quarter blood. 


WYOMING: 


Considerable wool was reported con- 
tracted in the extreme eastern part of 
Wyoming at prices ranging all the way 
from 48 to 58 cents. It has also been 
stated that two different top companies 
had each purchased a large clip at 
Sheridan for 58 cents and 58% cents 
respectively; other clips in that area 
as low 51 cents. In Gillette the going 
price seems to have been from 48 to 55 
cents, depending on how long a distance 
and the direction from Gillette that the 
wool originated. At Douglas, prices 
ranged from 48 cents to a top of 55 
cents for one very choice clip. A higher 
price was being paid for the earlier 
shearing wools. 

Several clips in the Buffalo area were 
contracted at 47 to 55 cents. The Basin 
Wyoming Pool was contracted at 52 
cents. An offer of 58 cents f.o.b. Cas- 
per was also made early in the month 
for one of the good Campbell County 
clips. The report doesn’t say whether 


DESCRIPTION 


Graded Territory 


Fine Staple and Good French............ 
Fine Average and Good French........ 
14 Blood, Staple and Good French.... 
3% Blood, Staple and Good French.... 
Y, Blood, Staple and Good French 50/54s.... 
4, Blood, Staple and Good French 48/50s.... 


Original Bag Territory 
Good French and Staple 
Graded Fleece 


34 Blood, Staple and Good French.... 
Y% Blood, Staple and Good Freneh 48/50s.... 


SCHEDULE PRICE SALES 
Graded Territory 


Blood, Staple and Good French...... 
% Blood, Staple and Good French.... 
Y, Blood, Staple and Good French 50/54s.... 


Graded Fleece 


34 Blood, Staple and Good French.... 


the bid was accepted. Three lots 
(8,000 fleeces) running to the fine side 
were contracted at Casper at $1.50 
clean, delivered Boston after June 1 
shearing. 

One of the largest clips of the State 
is reported sold somewhere between 
$1.40 and $1.43 landed, Boston, the 


yield to be determined by the core test. 
It was believed the price would net the 
grower between 11 and 12 cents more 
than he received last year. 

No reports of any activity came in 
from New Mexico. 





1957 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 
August 14-15: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
August 16-17: Midsummer Meetings, NWGA Execu- 
tive Committee and AWC Council of Directors, 
Ogden, Utah. 
January * 1958: National Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Conventions and Meetings 
August 6-8: California Wool Growers’ 
Stockton, California. 

August 16-17: Midsummer Meetings, NWGA Execu- 
tive Committee and AWC Council of Directors. 
January * 1958: National Wool Growers’ Convention, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Convention, 


Sales 
April 29-30: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Calif. 
August 7: Idaho State Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 
August 14-15: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
September 6-7: Utah State Suffolk Sheep Show and 
Sale, Nephi, Utah. 
September 14: Idaho Fall Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 


aho. 
Shows 
June 5-6: Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 
North Salt Lake, Utah. 
November 15-20: Golden Spike National L. S. Show, 
Ogden, Utah. 
*Dates to be announced later. 





ra 


CCC WOOL SALES TO FEBRUARY 21 


Sales Price 








Quantity Range Quantity 
Sold (Clean basis— Sold 
(pounds) before discounts, (pounds) 
if any.) 

February 7, 1957 
eee 579,000 1.641 -1.6615 11,000 
Oe neo 107,000 1.565 
ee eee 749,000 1.521 -1.536 90,000 
oa abare at 415,000 1.381 -1.325 108,000 

38,000 1.205 

46,000 1.17 
Seatac 348,000 1.471 -1.533 
Eas et Snes 83,000 1.2012-1.2112 

18,000 
ebclaen 2,365,000 227,000 
Satan. 4,000 1.55 
Pecsieisa tics 876,000 1.34 71,000 
2,000 

ba Ae tate 32,000 1.24 
sett 8 912,000 73,000 
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INDUSTRY STATISTICS 


(Continued from page 13.) 


system some noils, broken tops, re-used 
and reprocessed wools, as well as light 
shrinking pulled and shorn wool may 
be included. 

Representatives of the trade sug- 
gested that all components of supply 
and distribution be reported to the Gov- 
ernment on a clean content inasmuch 
as coring yields and conversion factors 
in general were available. 

Estimates of domestic wool produc- 
tion should become more accurate over 
the next few years, it was pointed out, 
because of the incentive program. Ac- 
tual marketings of wool to receive the 
incentive payment should average out 
in a relatively short time to give an 
accurate picture of production in this 
country. 

Another suggestion advanced by the 
meeting was the reinstatement of Quar- 
terly Stock Reports as a means of more 
frequent appraisal of the stock situa- 
tion. It was also suggested that the 
annual stocks of apparel wool be taken 
as of January 1, instead of April 1, thus 
avoiding the possibility of early shorn 
wool appearing in beginning stocks. 
This latter suggestion met with general 
approval. ; 

While the meeting in itself served as 
a sounding-board for the industry and 
trade and a source of information to 
the Government group, the impression 
was felt that some definite progress in 
correcting existing discrepancies in re- 
porting stocks should result. 

—Wool Associates of the N. Y. 
Cotton Exchange, Inc. 
Sales Price 
Range 
(Clean basis— 


before discounts, 
if any.) 


Sales Price 
Quantity Range 
Sold (Clean basis— 
(pounds) before discounts, 
if any.) 


February 21, 1957 








1.64 

1.521 -1.537 18,000 1.50 

1.311 -1.321 54,000 1.302 
25,000 1.16 -1.18 

1.05 -1.08 
97,000 

1.34 21,000 1.34 

1.26 5,000 1.26 
26,000 
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Vassar flock wins English silver cup 


ring 


The registered Suffolk flock of Ervin E. Vassar, Dixon, California, 
won the English Suffolk Sheep Society silver cup award in 1956. 
It was the first-place Suffolk sheep flock at the Grand National 
Livestock Exposition, San Francisco, at the Golden Spike Livestock 
Show, Ogden, and at the International Livestock Exposition in 


Chicago. 


Lee Elected for 29th 
Term in New Mexico 


LOYD W. Lee, San Mateo, was re- 


elected president of New Mexico 
Wool Growers, Inc., for his 29th term 
during the 54th annual convention in 
Albuquerque, February 3-5. Other 
officers named were: Vice-Presidents 
Wm. E. Hubbell, Datil; Ralls Jones. 
Tatum and J. L. Merritt of Yeso. Frank 
McWilliams of Carlsbad was elected 
secretary-treasurer and Miss _ Isabel 
Benson, Albuquerque, re-elected execu- 
tive secretary. 


In the women’s committee, Mrs. C. F. 
McWilliams, Carlsbad, was re-elected 


chairman; Mrs. Joe Skeen, Picacho, 
secretary; Mrs. Bivo Johnson, Santa 
Rosa, wool promotion; Mrs. Gordon 


Bond, Albuquerque, lamb promotion; 
Mrs. Eugene Perez, Vaughn, entertain- 
ment and Mrs. Earl Powell, Puerto de 
Luna, director of the Make It Yourself 
With Wool Contest. 

During the convention the New Mex- 
ico Sheep Council was formed. Mr. Lee 
and Mr. Lowry Hagerman were elected 
president and secretary of the group. 
The delegates to the American Sheep 
Producers Council, in addition to 
Messrs. Lee and Hagerman, are A. S. 
MacArthur, Wagon Mound; Charles 
Fuller, Picacho and Frank Analla of 
Cubero. The selection of the New 
Mexico director wis not announced. 
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Meat Board wins Navy award 
















ISS Reba Staggs, director of the de- 

partment of home economics of the 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, is shown receiving’ the U. S. 
Navy’s Certificate of Commendation 
Award in Bermuda. Making the pres- 
entation on behalf of the Secretary of 
the Navy is Rear Admiral R. J. Arnold, 
SC, USN, Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts. Miss Staggs 
represents the Meat Board on the Food 
Service Advisory Committee of the Na- 
tional Security Industrial Association. 
She has worked closely with the Navy 
in its gigantic meal planning program. 
Navy Secretary Charles S. Thomas has 
credited this committee with having 
done as much to improve Navy food 
service as atomic-powered ships are do- 
ing to change its fighting capabilities. 
This top Navy civilian award was made 
in a ceremony at the U. S. Naval Oper- 
ating Base, Bermuda, January 18. 


REX Wheat Germ Oil 


Settle Ewes Promptly 
i Yola-ten tel alt= am Melaalo 3 


Less Dead Lambs 


Guaranteed or money back 


Write for 
Bulletin No. 7 


VIOBIN 


MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS 


SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


@ Suffolk Rams are ex- 
cellent for cross 
breeding. 

@ Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
have more weight at market 
time. 

@ Suffolk Lambs have an excellent 
carcass. 

@ Feeders and Packers like Suf- 
folk Lambs. 


For Information Write: 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


















































Save Lambs with 
LAMCOATS 


Plastic protector for 
new-born lambs. 
Keeps out rain and 
cold. Keeps body 
heat in. 
Eliminates necessity 
of shelters. 


Fewer losses. 





Lambs grow faster with Lamcoats. 


Price: Less than 25: each 50c; 25 or more and 
under 100, each, 34c; 100 or more, each 3lc. 
Plus postage. 


New Supply Catalog Free on Request 
CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
151 Mission St. San Francisco 5, Calif. 














When buying 


a new car 


INSIST ON ALL-WOOL 
UPHOLSTERY 


WOOL DRESSED IS BEST DRESSED— 
FOR YOU AND YOUR AUTOMOBILE 


AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY GIVES OUR READERS A CHANCE TO EXPRESS THEIR 
OPINIONS ABOUT ANYTHING PERTAINING TO THE INDUSTRY OR ABOUT LIFE IN GENERAL. 
IN OFFERING THIS SPACE FOR FREE EXPRESSION OF THOUGHT, THE NATIONAL WooL 
GROWER ASSUMES NO RESPONSIBILITY FOR ANY STATEMENT MADE. THE STATEMENTS 
ABOUT RANGE PASTURE CONDITIONS ARE TAKEN FROM THE U. S. WEATHER BUREAU 


BY A 
vit lll 


REPORT FOR THE WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 18, 1957. 


PASTURES 


In the lower Mississippi Valley and 
most of the Southeast adequate mois- 
ture and above-normal temperatures 
again favored rapid pasture growth, 
although the soil is too soft for grazing 
in some areas. South Carolina reports 
pastures in normal condition. Although 
improvement is noted in southern 
Georgia, pastures are still only poor to 
fair, and in Florida pasture conditions 
range from poor in the north to fair 
in the central and south. In the Far 
Southwest, particularly California and 
Arizona, pasture prospects continued 
on the upgrade as a result of recent 
rains and a rise of temperature to well- 
above-normal levels last week. 


In the central and lower Great Plains 
springlike weather favored livestock 
and helped conserve feed which is crit- 
ically low in some areas. Weekend 
rains, showers, and drizzle greatly 
boosted pasture prospects in Texas, par- 
ticularly in the eastern half of the 
State where grazing from small grains, 
clover, and fescue increased rapidly. 
The rains assured good spring pastures 
in this area, and revived hopes for 
spring grazing in the south, west and 
northwestern portions where supple- 
mental feeding continues. Pastures are 
greening in southern Oklahoma, and 
feed requirements declined as grazing 
increased. 


CALIFORNIA 


Covelo, Mendocino County 
February 21, 1957 


The old grass is all gone on the win- 
ter range but the new grass is coming 
well. We have fed our sheep all win- 
ter. We use oat hay and cottonseed 
range pellets for concentrates. No loose 
alfalfa hay is available here but baled 
it costs $38 per ton. 

Our flocks are in about average con- 
dition for this time of year. We have 
had some trouble with liver flukes. 

As our ranges are fenced, we do not 
employ herders. Roughly I would say 
there are three times as many coyotes 
as three years ago. Operating costs in 
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1956 were higher than those of 1955 in 
comparison to income. 
Some 1957 wool has been contracted 
as high as 64 cents per pound. 
—Andrew Scheubeck 


Westley, Stanislaus County 
February 14, 1957 


Due to dry weather, additional sup- 
plemental feeding will boost costs this 
vear over what they were last year. 
Alfalfa hay at $33 per ton baled is high- 
er than it was a year ago. 

Green grass is starting to come on our 
ranges, but it is still too short to stop 
our extra feeding. We had freezing 
weather here up until two weeks ago. 
The weather is now warm but dry. 

Some 1957 wools have been contracted 
at 50 to 55 cents a pound. 

The herder situation here is acute. 
We are especially shorthanded during 
lambing. 

—Saras & Saras 


Willows, Glenn County 
February 15, 1957 


Forage on the winter range is very 
poor. We are feeding all our sheep. 
We have had some showers here the 
past few weeks. It is now clear with 
dry north winds. 

Baled alfalfa hay is selling at $30 
to $85 per ton. We feed Purina Range 
Checkers to our drop band mainly, but 
we also feed our milking ewes some. 

Sheep are in very good condition, con- 
sidering range feed conditions. Of 
course, the mild weather has been very 
easy on ewes. We are creep feeding 
our lambs this winter. The ration con- 
sists of ground hay and molasses, with 
an addition of 14 to % pound of barley 
daily. 

Most wool has contracted here at 
from 60 to 65 cents. Coyotes are quite 
numerous now back in the hills. I be- 
lieve that operating costs in 1955 and 
1956 were about the same. 

The winter so far has been un- 
equalled in the last 100 years for lack 
of rainfall. We went from October 31 
to January 12 without a drop of rain. 
And so far this winter, we have only 
had about five inches in our area. 

—L. Scheelin & Son 
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Pagosa Springs, Archuleta County 
February 18, 1957 


My operating costs for 1955 and 1956 - 
were about the same. I run entirely | 
under fence. 

There has been about 20 inches of | 1 
snow here which, combined with the 
recent clear and warm weather, has r 
made things pretty wet. 

I feed mixed hay in the winter. Loose k 
alfalfa hay costs $30 per ton here, and f 
baled alfalfa is $35 per ton. Sheep 
flocks are in good condition, as every- 
one is feeding them. 

My breeding flock is larger than it 
was last year. 

Coyote numbers are about the same | 
in this area. i 

—John R. Stevens 


IDAHO 


Malta, Cassia County 
February 15, 1957 


I understand that one wool pool has 
sold here at 52 cents a pound. 

Forage on the winter range is about 
average for this time of year. We have 
done supplemental feeding of oats and 
barley. Alfalfa hay is selling at $17 per 
ton loose and $18 per ton baled. 

It has been very mild here the past 
few weeks. 

Sheep flocks are in good condition. | 
Our breeding flock is smaller than it 
was a year ago. 

We have had some trouble with bloat 
in our sheep, and coyotes have been 
more numerous the past year. 

Operating costs in 1956 were a little 
higher than they were in 1955. 

The herder situation is not too good 


here. —Richard Kossman 


Se aaa 


Rupert, Minidoka County : 
February 13, 1957 


We have no winter range, and many 
people here will be lucky to retain a 
little spring and fall range. We have 
done plenty of supplemental feeding. 
Weather here the past few weeks has 
been good—some cold, but no wet 
weather. 

As a winter supplement we feed pel- } 
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lets, costing us near $85 per ton. Baled 
hay is selling at $19 per ton. 

Our breeding flock is smaller than it 
was a year ago. Sheep flocks here are 
in good condition. 

The highest contracting price I have 
heard of for early shearing wool is 56 
cents. 

The herder situation is bad. Many 
herders are getting old and worn out 
and no new ones of any significance are 
coming into the business. 

Coyotes are much more numerous now 
than during any period of the last 10 
years. 

The price of hay is $1 to $2 cheaper 
than in the fall and winter of 1955-56. 
All other prices are rising steadily. 

—Fred M. Laidlaw 


Rupert, Minidoka County 
February 14, 1957 


Operation costs in 1956 were up from 
1955. 

Weather the past few weeks has been 
rather nice for shed lambing. 

We have no winter range and have 
been supplementing our feed since the 
first of January. At that time, hay was 
about $20 per ton. I believe that now 
it is cheaper. As a concentrate we feed 
local pellets made with my own grain. 

Coyotes are more numerous than 
usual here. 


Old herders are in the majority, and 
young men aren’t interested. 


—James A. Laidlaw 


OREGON 


Gateway, Jefferson County 
February 15, 1957 


There has been a demand for yearling 
ewes in this area, but there are none for 
sale. 

Coyotes are more numerous here than 
usual. 

Winter ranges are average to fair. 
Through most of January, we had be- 
low zero weather. Normal weather has 
prevailed in February. As a supple- 
mental feed we have been using some 
molasses, barley and alfalfa hay. Baled 
hay costs $20 per ton. It was up to $28 
per ton in November, but a surplus has 
brought the price down. 

Our breeding flock is larger this year 
than last. Sheep flocks are in good con- 
dition here. 

Sheep disease problems, of course, 
vary with the year and the season. This 
year we had trouble with lambing paral- 
ysis. 

Operating costs for 1955 and 1956 
were about the same for small flock 
owners. 

—Henry W. Lever 





Roseburg, Douglas County 
February 16, 1957 


Sheep that are getting supplemental 
feed are in good shape here; others are 
fair. We are feeding alfalfa hay at a 
cost of $35 to $40 per baled ton. 

There hasn’t been much rain here, 
although we’ve had plenty of moisture 
and sunshine here much of the time. 
Range conditions are good for this time 
of the year. 

Operating costs for 1955 and 1956 
were about the same. 

Some yearling ewes have sold in 
small numbers at auction from $14 to 
$22 per head. 

—Kruse Brothers 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hilland, Haakon County 
February 16, 1957 


Our ranges are all under fence, and 
we don’t worry about herders. 

There have been no sales of yearling 
ewes ever since last fall when $21 was 
paid for fine-wooled yearlings and $18 
to $21 for whitefaced crossbreds. 


Coyotes have been much less numer- 
ous here the past few years thanks to 
the help of the State and Federal poi- 
soning program. 

Range forage is only fair. 


Feed is 





















CUTTER 





COMB 





2.45 each. 





PORTABLE MACHINE 
Now, a lightweight, compact single- 
unit machine equally good for large 
or small flocks. Easy-to-handle. Set 
up, ready to goin minutes. Special 
mountings give rigid stability—use 
this machine on ground or floor, any- 
where sheep can be shorn. Has 67° 
two-section jointed shafts, 4 cycle 
air-cooled engine. No. CS-1 
(Less handpiece and grinder), 
$195.00. (Colorado and West 
$198.50). 


MACHINES 


Grinder Attachment 
Complete grinder for CS-1 
Machine. Does perfect job 


$67.00). 


without engine or motor 


Useyour own engine or motor with 
this clutch bracket shearing gear. 
At right is one mounted on a sim- 
ple, easily constructed stand. Can 
also be placed on wall or post. Low 
initial cost. Uses flat or V-belt. 
Complete with clutch bracket 
and choice of shafts. Does not in- 
clude handpiece. No. VB-2A (a 
typical installation is shown at 
right) with 3-section 126” shaft. 
$65.00. (Colorado and West, 





















of sharpening. No. CS-1G. 
$49.75. (Colorado and 
West, $51.75). 


No. VB-1A with 2-section, 
67” shaft, $53.50. (Colo- 
rado and West, $55.00). 





No. VB-2A 







Special Combs and Cutters Available for Wide Handpieces 
STANDARD WIDE 


Most widely used shear- 
ing cutter. Clean-cut 
shape, fine angles and fin- 
ish give better results. 
(P2311). $1.10 each 


ARIZONA THIN 


A thin comb developed 
for shearing hard, gummy 
sheep. Runs easy and 
keeps tallies up where 
yoing is tough. (P1082). 


5W — PROTECTIVE COMB 


Leaves enough stubble to pro- 
tect sheep from cold, storms, 
sunburn. Teeth with medium 
sled runners alternate with 
teeth of standard shape Ne. 
4339 (SW) Protective Comb., 
$3.60. ea. 


AAA CUTTER 


fr f 
Finest cutter made. Cutter VE sELe, 
teeth mesh with comb teeth $ 
to produce more efficient cut- 
ting angles for faster, cleaner 34AB 
shearing. No. 34AB, AAA Cutter. $1.10 ea. 


AAA Thin Heel Cutter. Streamlined. When new, 
enters wool like worn cutter. No. 93CC, $1.10 ea. 








unbeam CORPORATION - Dept. 175, 5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Illinois 


STEWART “SUNBEAM” HANDPIECE 





This is the finest precision handpiece ever 
built. Operates with lighter tension, runs 
at 25% greater speed. Pays for itself in 
saving of time and parts. Ne. X70, $37.50. 
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; The Nation’s Largest Sale 
of QUALITY Purebred Sheep 


37th 


Annual 


The Best in 
the West 


2,000 QUALITY 
RAMS AND EWES 
All are carefully inspected for phy- 


sical defects and to insure the 
highest quality. 





Make plans to attend— 


@® 25th Annual California Wool Show— 
April 28-29-30 


® 19th Annual Far Western International 
Sheep Dog Trials—April 28 
State Fairgrounds 
Sacramento, California 
APRIL 29-30 


Sale Sponsored by 
California Wool Growers Association 
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Formerly STANSBURY SALT 























“Always 100% Virgin Wool’ 


Cpendleton’ 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTSWEAR 


LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Portland 4, Oregon 














very dry. Weather here the past few 
weeks has been good. 

We feed one-fourth pound supplement 
feed one day and one-third pound of 
corn the next. Loose alfalfa hay is cost- 
ing $18 per ton, and baled hay is $20 
per ton. 

Our breeding flock is larger than a 
year ago. Our sheep are in good shape. 
Some flocks are not so good. 


—Morgan Williams 


Powell, Haakon County 
February 16, 1957 


Winter ranges are in poor condition. 
We have been feeding cake and corn 
as a supplement. Alfalfa hay is $15 
per ton loose and $20 per ton baled. 

The Government drought relief pro- 
gram is working all right in this area. 

Coyotes are less numerous here. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes have sold 
at $22 per head. Operating costs for 
1956 were about the same as 1955. 


—Edgar H. Williams 


St. Onge, Lawrence County 
February 15, 1957 


Some wools have contracted here at 
from $1.30 to $1.50 clean, f.o.b. Boston. 

Enterotoxemia has bothered our 
sheep. 

Weather here the past week has been 
nice. The previous month was very cold. 
Range conditions are average for this 
time of year. We have been feeding 
about one-half pound of shelled yellow 
corn and 20 percent protein pellets. 
Hay is selling at $15 to $18 per ton 
loose and $18 to $22 per ton baled. 

Sheep here seem to have wintered 
well and are in good flesh. 

The Fish and Wildlife people have 
coyotes pretty well under control. 

Operating costs for 1956 were slightly 
above 1955. Corn is lower so are pellets 
and hay. Shearing is the same—40 
cents per head in the sack with board. 


—Lon Widdoss 


TEXAS 


Del Rio, Val Verde County 
February 18, 1957 


Present range conditions are prob- 
ably the poorest on record. In some 
areas supplemental feeding has been 
very heavy. We have been feeding corn 
and milo with the addition of alfalfa 
hay as needed. Baled alfalfa is selling 
at $42 per ton with the Government 
certificate. The Government relief pro- 
gram is giving us considerable help. 

It has been unusually warm and dry 
here the past few weeks. 

Sheep flocks are in fair to good con- 
dition. Our breeding flock is smaller 


than it was a year ago. We are feeding 
very few lambs this winter. 

We do not use herders here, but good 
labor is hard to get. 

Bluetongue has hampered our sheep, § 

Operating costs in 1956 were probably 7 
15 percent higher than in 1955. 


—Noel C. Fry 









SCN AP! 


Del Rio, Val Verde County 
February 19, 1957 


My operating costs in 1956 were a lot § 
more than in 1955, because I had to 
feed all year; in fact, 1956 has been 
the hardest year we have ever had in | 
this part of the State. 

Forage on the range is very bad at | 
this time. There isn’t any grass and | 
the brush is dying. My sheep are in 
fair condition because they are fed. 
Hay is costing us $45.50 a ton. We also 
feed cottonseed meal and ground maize, 
The Government drought program has 
been of great help. 

We’ve had very good weather recent- | 
ly, warm and misty. 


—Hussie Galloway 


UTAH 


Fountain Green, Sanpete County 
February 14, 1957 


Feed on the winter range is only | 


about 20 percent of normal, due to sum- | 


mer drought. Most of the herds around | 


here have been fed supplements since 
the beginning of November. Loose 
alfalfa hay is selling at $20 a ton and 
baled, $25. As a concentrate, we use 


cotton cake or a grain pellet of corn, | 


barley and milo. 

We are in an officially designated 
drought area and the Government relief 
program is a substantial help. 

Flocks are in fairly good flesh, due 
to supplemental feeding and favorable 
weather. The last few weeks the 
weather has been above normal with 
a few snow storms. Our breeding flock 
is about 10 percent smaller than a year 
ago. 

We are feeding some lambs and have 
had some trouble with overeating dis- 
ease. We also had an outbreak of big- 
head. 

Our biggest problem is the lack of 
herders. There just aren’t enough to go 
around. 

Operating costs have gone up about 
10 percent. The increase is especially 
noted in taxes, equipment and feeds. 


—Osmond Crowther 
Heber City, Wasatch County 
February 13, 1957 


Weather here has been very good, and 
the winter range is in fair condition. 
We haven’t done any supplemental 
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feeding yet. Alfalfa hay is selling at 
$30 per ton baled. As a winter concen- 
trate we feed corn or pellets. 

Our breeding flock is smaller than it 
was a year ago. 

Coyotes are more numerous than 
usual here. 

Costs of operation in 1956 were high- 
er than they were in 1955. 

—xX 


WASHINGTON 


Buckley, Pierce County 
February 19, 1957 


Western Washington is not known for 
its sheep raising. Flocks are mostly 
small farm flocks and a number raising 
breeding stock. 

Operating costs in 1956 were some- 
what higher than in 1955, as we had to 
buy more hay this past year. 

We don’t have any winter range. 
Sheep are fed in sheds with hay and 
grain. We’ve had some snow and rain 
here, with periods of frost. We feed a 
pellet of 15 percent protein content. 
Baled hay costs $35 per ton. 

The sheep I have seen in this area 
seem to be in good condition. 

We have some problem here with 
sheep parasites. 

—Ruth E. Carlson 


Warden, Grant County 
February 15, 1957 


As usual, our operating costs are con- 
tinuing to climb. Again in 1956, prices 
were up from 1955. 

Range conditions were good during 
the first half of the winter and very 
poor during the last half. As a supple- 
mental feed we have used oats and bran 
with soybean added. Baled alfalfa hay 
is selling at $26 per ton. 

We have had zero (and _ below) 
weather here, with snow covering the 
area. 

Our breeding flock is larger than it 
was a year ago. Sheep flocks are in fair 
condition. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes have sold 
here recently at approximately $14 per 
head. Whitefaced crossbred ewes have 
sold from $11 to $17 per head. 

Coyotes are more numerous this year. 


—Alfred Covey 


WYOMING 


Baggs, Carbon County 
February 14, 1957 


Some wool is being bought here at 
50 to 52% cents. One clip sold at 55 
cents. 

I bought a load of whitefaced year- 
ling ewes at $25 per head. My breeding 
flock is about the same size as it was 
a vear ago. 


March, 
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There are more coyotes here than 
last year. 

Running expenses seem to keep going 
up. However, feed costs remain about 
the same. Loose alfalfa hay is selling 
at $20 to $25 per ton. Baled hay brings 
$25 to $30 per ton. 

Winter ranges have been very poor. 
We have had a lot of snow with a 
crusted cover. This winter I have fed 
barley pellets. Normally, I feed corn. 

We are in an officially designated 
drought area, and the Government relief 


program is working very well. 
Sheep flocks here are in fair to good 
condition. 
—Jack Bales 


Daniel, Sublette County 
February 18, 1957 


Coyotes here are very numerous. We 
badly need 1080 poison. 

Forage on the winter range has been 
good. We have had a mild winter with 
very little snow, and we have had to 
do no supplemental feeding. As a win- 
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REGISTERED RAMBOUILLETS 





CLIFFORD OLSEN 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 


The type of ram at the left 
is one of our flock leaders, 
helping us in our SELECTIVE 
breeding program. 


Look for our rams at 
leading sales. They 
will have... 


® LONG STAPLE, 
FINE WOOL 


@ RUGGED, HEAVY- 
BONED BODIES 


—A fine selection of ewes 
and rams for sale at the 
ranch. 


PHONE ATwater 3-4242 

















i) STEEL FENCES 
protect sheep 


Solve your sheep fencing problems with the right combination of strong 
CF&I Silver Tip Steel Fence Posts and heavily-galvanized CF&l Wire Fence. 








CF&l SQUARE-MESH WOLF 





PROOF FENCE—This fence has 











very closely-spaced bottom wires. 





CF&!i BARBED WIRE—Five differ- 
ent types of CF&I Barbed Wire are 
available. 





CF&l V-MESH WOLF PROOF 
FENCE—The one-piece construc- 
tion eliminates cut wire ends which 
snag wool. 





CINCH FENCE STAYS — Cinch 
Fence Stays used with barbed wire 
give you a stronger fence. 








CF&l APRON FENCE — Keeps 
wolves, coyotes, dogs, etc., from 
digging under the fence. 





THE COLORADO FUEL AND 


CF&l SILVER TIP STEEL FENCE 
POSTS—tThese strong steel posts 
give maximum trouble-free life to 
any fence. 3672 
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ter concentrate we use cottonseed and 
soybean pellets. 

My sheep are in very good condition. 
I have a smaller breeding flock than 
a year ago. 

I understand that some whitefaced 
crossbred yearling ewes have sold at 
$22 per head here. 

Herders are scarce and very expen- 
sive. 

Expenses in 1956 were about 20 per- 
cent higher than during 1955. Unless 
there is more precipitation, range con- 
ditions will be very poor over the south- 
west portion of Wyoming for 1957. 

—B. R. Bain 


Seely, Crook County 
February 15, 1957 


Forage on the winter range is good 
now, although snow covered most of 
the range a few weeks ago. The past 
three weeks we’ve had zero weather, 
with an unofficial 38° below reading. 

We started supplemental feeding on 
November 15. Alfalfa hay has been 
selling at $20 per ton loose and $25 per 
ton baled. I paid $54 per ton for some 
corn. 

Sheep are looking very good in this 
area. My breeding flock is larger than 
it was a year ago. I am feeding 150 
ewe lambs this winter. 

There has been some contracting of 
wools in the Belle Fourche, South Da- 
kota area up to 60 cents per pound. 

We use woven wire pasture fences 
here and don’t worry about herders. 

Coyote numbers are being held down 
in this part of the county. There are a 
few south of us. 

Operating costs in 1956 were up from 
1955. They are still going up. 

—Francis Ballou 





NEW INTERIOR ASSISTANT 


The nomination of Hatfield Chilson 
as Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
in charge of public land management. 
was confirmed by the U. S. Senate on 
February 7. 

Mr. Chilson is a 52-year-old attorney 
from Loveland, Colorado. He was born 
in Pueblo and is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Boulder. In re- 
cent years Mr. Chilson has’ been 
attorney for the Colorado Conservation 
Board and for the Northern Colorado 
Water Conservancy District. 

Mr. Chilson has expressed himself as 
being particularly interested in two 
Bureau of Land Management projects: 
basic modernization of public land rec- 
ords and the conformance of the rules 
of practice to the administrative pro- 
cedures act. The post filled by Mr. 
Chilson is that for which former Con- 
gressman Wesley D’Ewart of Montana 
was nominated but not confirmed by the 
Senate. 
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Jim Fletcher Wins 
W. S. C. Scholarship 


Yakima County 4-H’er, Jim Fletcher, 

17, of Selah, Washington, was 
awarded an $800 college scholarship to 
Washington State College by the Wash- 
ington Cattlemen’s Association. Basis 
of the award was 
superior achieve- 
ment in 4-H live- 
stock projects. 

This is the 
fourth year the 
Murray awards 
(L. T. Murray, 
Tacoma, owner 
of the High Val- 
:, ley Ranch near 
od at he Ellensburg) have 
Jim Fletcher been presented 
by the livestock association to outstand- 
ing 4-H livestock club members. 
Awards were presented at a banquet 
session of the statewide fall meeting of 
the association. 

Fletcher’s record of achievement in- 
cludes seven years of clubwork and 
projects completed in sheep production, 
swine, horses, poultry, handicraft, elec- 
tricity, and junior leadership. He 
started his 4-H career with seven bum- 
mer (orphan) lambs, and now owns 47 
sheep, a poultry flock, two horses, and 
one hog. Ten of the 47 sheep are fat 
lambs, the rest are registered ewes and 
rams. 

As a result of his seven years of 4-H 
work, Jim says, “he feels he can stand 
on his own two feet.” He has a savings 
account of $340, a car he bought him- 
self, $200 in savings bonds and $10,000 
in life insurance policies. He has been 
building a college fund and plans to 
become a veterinarian. 
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Several States Find 
Animals With Rabies 


NE of the most dreaded diseases of 

modern time — rabies — has been 
diagnosed in many different animals 
in portions of Texas and Utah. Other 
States have also taken preventive meas- 
ures against this 100 percent fatal 
disease. 


In West Texas numerous dogs, cats, 
cattle, horses, foxes, skunks, and other 
rodents and predators have proven to be 
rabid. Dr. A. A. Jenkins, chief of dis- 
ease control in Utah, states that any 
rabid animal will die. Many animals 
have received inoculations. 


Human victims of rabid dogs in Utah 
and Texas have taken the Pasteur treat- 
ment, which though painful, is normally 
effective. This treatment is only given 
after strong indications that the animal 
biting the person was rabid. 


A dog quarantine has been placed on 
Grand and San Juan counties of 
(southern) Utah. Dogs can’t travel 
from one county to the other. Any loose 
animals must be muzzled. Similar quar- 
antines are in effect in Texas counties. 
These restrictions became necessary 
when tests taken of the suspect ani- 
mals’ heads proved rabies did exist. 
Tests of an animal’s brain tissues are 
the surest proof of presence or absence 
of the deadly disease. 

Dr. Charles W. Kober, San Angelo, 
Texas veterinarian, says January and 
February have always proved likely 
months for the disease. He gives as 
one reason the fact that cold weather 
brings animals both wild and domestic, 
closer together for warmth. (Rabies is 
transmitted through actual contact.) 
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‘Breeders Directory — 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 
Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 


BARTON, ALDEN K. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 


Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 


711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 


PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 


SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 


Monte Vista, Colorado 


THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 


DEBOUILLET 


PRICE, FOSTER S. 
P. O. Box 747 
Sterling City, Texas 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 


ELKINGTON BROS. 
| Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 














MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
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JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 

Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 

Hampshires 

Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 

Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 
RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 
BAGLEY, VOYLE 


Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
Farm, Inc. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH 


Deer Lodge, Montana 





ROMELDALES 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 


SUFFOLKS 


BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 

BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 

COGHILL, LOUIS W. 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


CURRY, S. E. 


Plainview, Texas 


FOX, FLOYD T. 


Silverton, Oregon 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 


HINTON, T. R. 


Keller, Texas 


JENKINS, ALLAN 


Newton, Utah 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 


MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 


Riverdale Farms, Sherman, III. 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 


VASSAR, ERVIN E. 


Dixon, California 


WANKIER, FARRELL T. 


Levan, Utah 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


JOHNSON, WARREN E. & SONS 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 
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PROFITS in the present day sheep aganiion can 
only be obtained through good management— 
a progressive operation. Increasing operating 
costs and decreasing income has led to a con- 
dition which calls for maximum production 
from each ewe and each acre of land. .. . Such 
production will lead to PROFITS. 


THE 42nd ANNUAL 


Srofit trail! 


Your breeding program is one of the most im- 
portant segments of your entire operation. 
Through the use of sturdy, dependable, quality 
rams you will obtain higher lamb production 
and an increase in your wool clip income. 
Obtain these PROFITS by planning now to pur- 
chase the type of rams you need at . 


National Ram Sale 
August 14-15, 1957 


COLISEUM, OGDEN, UTAH 


Sale under management of 
The National Wool Growers Association 


414 Crandall Building 


© Salt Lake City 1, Utah 











